


























Alst annual International Consumer Credit Conference 


Associated Credit Bureaus of America 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America 
National Retail Credit Association 


Louisville, Ky., June 20-23, 1955, Kentucky Hotel 


Centrally located, the Louisville meeting of the 
International Consumer Credit Conference next June 
20-23 should be the largest convention yet! Carson 
Bard, Credit Bureau of Louisville manager, reports 
that reservations are really pouring in. 


To those of you in ACBofA, let us remind you that 
for the first time, ACBofA’s program starts on Mon- 
day, instead of Tuesday. That’s MONDAY, June 20, 
at 9:00 a.m. It’s a joint session of the Credit Bureau 
Division and Collection Service Division, with out- 
standing speakers and some discussion periods you can’t 
afford to miss. 


Better check your plans and arrangements right now, 
to make sure you will be able to be there Monday at 
9:00 a.m.! 


Here are a few of the distinguished outside speakers 
we will have for our convention program this year: 
Harry Harlan, Director of Marketing Analysis, Na- 


tional Retail Hardware Association; 


Samuel B. Shapiro, Manager, Linen Supply Associa- 
tion of America; 


Ronald Jydstrup, Secretary, Committee on Account- 
ing and Business Practices, American Hospital As- 


sociation ; 


Dr. Rudolph H. Friedrich, Secretary, Council on 
Dental Health, American Dental Association; 


Victor H. Nyborg, President, Association of Better 
Business Bureaus, Inc. 


Photos courtesy Louisville Chamber of Commerce, (The shape—a map of Kentucky, no less!) 


It’s expected that the program for this, the 4lst 
annual International Consumer Credit Conference, will 
be equal or even superior to your previous programs. 
You'll hear—and take part in—discussions on the latest 
problems in credit reporting and collection service, with 
the nation’s top people making comments on how to 
solve them. 


Some of you may find it an inspiring thought that 
you will be only 28 miles from Fort Knox, Gold De- 
pository of the United States .. . or that you can visit 
Stephen Collins Foster’s “My Old Kentucky Home” 
just a few miles from Louisville. And if you want to 
get away from it all—dig a hole and pull it in after 
you—Mammoth Cave National Park is within an easy 
drive of Louisville. 


Don’t miss the 1955 International Consumer Credit 
Conference . . . with its inspiring program and its con- 
vention city which blends the nostalgic South with the 
new industrial age. 


See You in Louisville! 


Associate Crepit Kureaus of America Ine. 


7000 CHIPPEWA STREET, ST. LOUIS 19, MISSOURI 








KOLECT-A-MATIC plus 
SAFE-DESK assures 
efficient performance 








“American Type Founders’ 
SUIAP* Accounts Receivable Record 
Saved over *22,000 the First Year” 


Your clients can also make important time and dollar 
savings with the *Simplified Unit Invoice Accounting 
Plan used so successfully by American Type Founders 
Inc., a subsidiary of Daystrom Inc. The new accounts 
receivable plan was installed following a careful ap- 
praisal of various ways to achieve better and faster 
service and save operating costs. Modification and 
modernization of the original system was judged less 
practical than installing SUIAP. 

SUIAP permitted a reduction in personnel from 
151% to 8. Costly expenditures for postage, statements, 
mailing envelopes, service contract and accounting 
machines and ledger cards were eliminated. Kolect-A- 
Matic equipment, the heart of the new system, permits 
instant finger-tip reference, all-in-one-place records 
and fast visible control of each account. 


SUIAP has important advantages for: 

Controllers & Accountants—provides complete 
proofs of posting and control figures and no transcrip- 
tion errors. 

Owners—greatly decreases clerical, office expenses. 

Credit & Collection Managers—fast, accurate, credit 
authorization and automatic collection follow-up 
decreases delinquencies and other bad debts 

SUILAP, in Remington Rand certified insulated Safe- 
Desks, assures faster, more efficient and economical 
invoicing plus point-of-use protection against fire for 
every account. It is easily adapted to your specific need. 

Write for CH931, Room 1591, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10...a detailed, six page Case History 
explaining how American Type Founders, Inc., saves 


with SUIAP. 


Remington. Frand 
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Credit Bureau Musts 


1. Upon completing application for credit, obtain 
complete report from your Credit Bureau. 
. The necessary data should be furnished to the 

Bureau, such as: 

A. First name and second initial of applicant for 
credit, and if married, first name of wife or 
husband. 

B. Residence address for past three to five years. 

C. Position and place of employment for past 
three years. 

D. Trade references. 

E. Bank account and whether checking or sav- 
ings. 

F. Whether monthly charge or instalment ac- 
count. 


. Rush reports should be requested only when ab- 
solutely necessary. An unusual number of such 
requests will seriously affect the service of the 
Credit Bureau and increase its operating costs. 


. Requests from the Bureau for credit information 
should be handled with dispatch, to insure: 
A. Prompt service to inquiring member, and, 
B. Courtesy to the customer referring to you. 


. Report to the Bureau all slow and unsatisfactory 
accounts, excess returners of merchandise and 
customers inclined to overbuy. 


. Charge accounts of customers inactive for more 
than a year should be checked through the Bu- 
reau, to ascertain current credit standing. 


. Look upon your Bureau as you would a key ex- 
ecutive and an important department of your 
a essential to the successful extension of 
credit. 


. Cooperate with the Bureau to: 

A. —~ aon credit conditions in your community, 
and, 

B. Consider it your responsibility to contribute 
to the success of the Bureau in all its activ- 
ities. 

. Use your Credit Bureau freely, with the knowl- 
edge that money expended for reliable credit re- 
ports enables you to extend credit safely and is 
an investment and not an expense. 


. In an effort to effect savings, do not communicate 
with references direct. Such information is, as a 
rule, only partially complete and in the long run, 
much mofe costly than the purchase of credit 
reports on all applicants. 


Compliments of 
Your Credit Bureau 


PRINTED IN U. &. A. 


Attention 


BUREAU 
MANAGERS! 


CHANGES IN credit person- 
nel are frequent. For this rea- 
son it is desirable to keep the 
important steps outlined in this 
blotter b e f or e newcomers in 
credit offices. The recom- 
mendations, if followed, will 
result in a more efficient and 
more profitable credit operation. 

USED CONSISTENTLY 
they develop closer cooperation 
and improve service. An excel- 
lent item for enclosure with 
bulletins. 

SHOWN HERE, actual size, 
they are printed on 140 pound 
fawn colored Perfection Enamel 
Blotting Paper. They can be 
enclosed in a number nine enve- 
lope. The wording of this blot- 
ter has been approved by our 
firm of attorneys. 


ORDER A SUPPLY TODAY. 


Prices 
100 $ 2.50 
250 $ 4.00 
500 $ 6.50 
e..  , Bee 


(Postage Extra) 
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Cut Collection Costs 


LOW COST NOTICES 
all-tu-one-peiece { 
MAKES COLLECTIONS 


EASIER, FASTER... SAVES 
50¢ ON EVERY DOLLAR! 


TRIPLE-DUTY combines outgoing 
envelope, notice form and return enve- 
lope in one piece. Costs less to handle, 
brings in delinquent payments faster. Can 
be used in series of first, second and third 
notices. But first notices in TRIPLE- 
DUTY form do the bulk of your collec: 
tion job. Make it easy for customers to 
remit payments promptly, resulting in 
improved collection efficiency. Only 2¢ 
postage, mailed anywhere in the U, §, 


Your mail gets first-class attention from 
customers, but you pay only third-class 
rates when you use TRIPLE-DUTY., Send 
in the attached coupon for your com- 
plimentary samples and price list. See 
for yourself what TRIPLE-DUTY can 
do for you! Clip the coupon and mail 
it today. 


HODES-DANIEL COMPANY, Inc. 


(Originators and sole mfrs. of Triple-Dut 
Bavela es) 352. Fourth Avenue, New Yor 
10, 


Hodes-Daniel Co., Inc. 
352 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send us samples ond prices 
of TRIPLE-DUTY Collection Notices. 


NAME__ 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE__STATE___ 





TYPE OF BUSINESS__ 
CW-12 
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Results of 
Cooperative Action in Louisville 


John R. Carpenter 
President, John R. Carpenter Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
President, Louisville Chamber of Commerce 


VERY DAY, in national magazines, in newspapers, 

on radio and TV, in business and trade papers, the 
story of “the new South” is being told. It is a story of 
a remarkable rebirth of a whole area, and it’s often sub- 
titled “the industrial South.” Louisville has had her 
share of that remarkable growth. We at the Louisville 
Chamber of Commerce are naturally conscious of it, 
for the Chamber has been on integral part of that story. 
We think of ourselves as the civic clearinghouse for an 
expanding metropolitan area which now has 642,105 
people. We anticipate 755,000 by 1960. 

The Louisville Chamber of Commerce is only five 
years old. The Chamber became Louisville’s civic clear- 
inghouse on January 1, 1950, at a reception which 
drew 1,500 people at 10 A.m. on New Year’s morn- 
ing. Five years ago Louisville was faced with the prob- 
lem of four major business and civic organizations operat- 
ing independently, with no program co-ordination, a little 
overlapping in a few places, and with wide gaps between 
their operations which none took the initiative in filling. 

On January 1, 1950, these organizations merged to 
form the Louisville Chamber of Commerce. Merging 
organizations were the Louisville Board of Trade, the 
Louisville Area Development Association, the Louisville 
Retail Merchants Association, and the Louisville Con- 
vention Bureau. The new Chamber, in its charter mem- 
bership drive, got three times as many members as the 
total of the four merging organizations and started with 
a budget 50 per cent greater than the four previous 
budgets combined. : 


The services offered by all these organizations were 
recognized necessities, but their programs were not co- 
ordinated. Recognition of this caused considerable think- 
ing about consolidation. It was not an entirely new 
thought. During the spring of 1949 the thinking came 
to a head and was translated into action by a group of 
business leaders who did not tremble at the thought of 
tackling the touchy problems involved. A Board of 
Incorporators was formed from key people in the merging 
groups. 

The result, after much. selling, was a first-year mem- 
bership of 2,300. The membership of the four merging 
organizations had totaled only 900. Today’s member- 
ship stands near 2,600. Only one membership is held 
by each firm, regardless of dues paid, whether $50 or 
$5,000. The specific objectives of a chamber of com- 
merce vary greatly with the size of the community, char- 
acter of its population, and the nature of its local econ- 
omy. There are always change and development and 
there is always something to do. Therefore, an alert 
organization must be flexible enough to adapt itself to 
changing needs and to meet emergencies without sacrific- 
ing regular functions. Leaders of the Louisville Cham- 
ber of Commerce during the first five years have recog- 
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nized this. They have decreed that the program of work 
must be based clearly on these principles. As a result, 
the Chamber has become a center for civic activity and 
information. It is a clearinghouse for business statistics 
and a research agency with a continuing study of the 
community’s needs and possible solutions to them. 

One of the first acts after formation of the new Cham- 
ber was the establishment, by the members, of a priority 
of interest among the many courses of action open. Since 
there is always more to be done than actually can be 
undertaken, the Chamber has always sought to place 
greatest emphasis on the projects considered most impor- 
tant by most members. According to the latest “priority” 
survey, made in April, 1954, the following 20 projects 
were voted most popular by the membership. (The 
study was “weighted” to show the relative emphasis that 
business leadership believes should be placed on each sub- 
ject. The rating is based on an index figure of 100 for 
the top project) : 

Rating Topic 
. Expressway development 
. Additional Ohio River bridges 


. Street and trafic improvements 
. City-County consolidation 


Relative Weight 


? 


1 

3 

4 

5. Parking facilities 

6. Drainage and sewers 

7. Grade crossing elimination 

8. Industrial development 

9. Airports and aviation 

0. Fast time (Eastern Standard or year-round 
daylight saving time) 

11. Taxation, government finance 

12. Education 

13. Air pollution 

14. Publicizing Louisville 

15. Downtown improvement 

16. School consolidation 

17. City clean-up 

18. Health and hospitals 

19. New facilities for State Fair 

20. Business information and statistics 


These were the top 20, and many of them are local 
situations which are unique with Louisville. One pecu- 
liarity, or so it might seem, is the No. § ranking for 
industrial development. In the first survey it ranked 
at the top. Obviously, Louisville has done a good job 
in industrial development, and business thinking about 
major problems has shifted from that area to the cur- 
rently more pressing facility needs, such as express high- 
way development, which rated first place, more bridges 
across the Ohio linking Louisville with its expanding 
southern Indiana neighbors, and street and traffic im- 
provements. 

Louisville has gone a long way in five years. We have 
added 65,000 people, which is equal to the population 
of Lexington, Kentucky. We have 42,000 more pas- 
senger automobiles, enough to stretch from Louisville to 
Cincinnati bumper to bumper, with enough surplus to 

(Turn to “‘Cooperative Action,’’ page 31.) 





Banking and the Credit Bureau 


C. Norton Hassenmiller 
Cashier, Lincoln Bank and Trust Company 


Louisville, Kentucky 


DURING THE last two decades commercial bank- 
ing has extended in a large way to the financing of the 
individual; and in the establishment of an installment 
loan department, the modern bank is serving thousands 
of customers of the steady income group in assisting them 
to purchase many items on a reasonable monthly-payment 
plan. This is, I think, a commendable step on the part 
of the American banking system in making it possible 
for the average workingman to supply himself with cer- 
tain items of convenience and luxury in a manner of 
payment that is acceptable to him and on a basis that is 
convenient and reasonable. 


Likewise, this type of bank lending has proved not only 
acceptable and welcome by the borrowers but also a 
profitable and satisfactory source of income to the banks. 
Volume is, of course, necessary to make such types of 
loans profitable; but satisfactory volume can be obtained 
by good public relation contacts with appliance and auto 
dealers, who are glad to have proper financing plans 
available for installment sales and by advertising solicita- 
tion for direct personal loans. Obviously, the financing 
plan offered must be quick and efficient; and it is here 
that the banks find membership in the local credit bureau 
to be of such value. 

Loans to individuals are quite different from the larger 
loans to corporate borrowers. In the case of the corpo- 
rate borrower, the bank’s loaning officers and credit de- 
partment are furnished with detailed audits of the busi- 
ness, showing balance sheet figures and operating figures; 





SHOWN ON THE FRONT COVER of this issue of The 
Crepir Wor.tp is an airview of Louisville, Kentucky. The 
photo shows the Ohio River winding along the north side of 
the city. Across the river to the north is Jeffersonville, Indiana. 
In left lower foreground is the Federal Building facing Broad- 
way. Just to the right is the home of The Courier-Journal, 
Louisville Times, radio station WHAS and WHAS-TV. From 
tall buildings in the right foreground north to the River 
stretches Fourth Street, Louisville’s major retail shopping 
street, termed the “Million-Dollar Mile.” 

Louisville, center of a metropolitan area of 642,000 people, 
is herself a city of 400,000, Kentucky’s largest city, hub of an 
area which produces the world’s finest burley tobacco and 
the world’s finest bourbon. In Louisville you will want to 
visit fabulous, historic Churchill Downs, sprawling and color- 
ful home of the Kentucky Derby, which is run the first Satur- 
day in May. You will want to visit one of Louisville’s whiskey 
bottling plants, one of the city’s tobacco products plants which 
annually manufacture cigarettes and other tobacco products 
exceeding $300,000,000 in value. 

You will want to visit General Electric Company’s giant 
new Appliance Park, world’s largest home appliance manu- 
facturing plant or perhaps Hillerich & Bradsby, home of the 
Louisville Slugger baseball bat or one of Louisville’s synthetic 
rubber, aluminum processing, wood and furniture, farm tractor 
or printing plants. 

Summer entertainment in Louisville suits the season. Within 
three blocks of your headquarters hotel are five first-run, air- 
conditioned movie theatres. By city bus, taxi or car you may 
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and of course through outside agencies the bank credit 
department can get trade payment reports on the business 
borrower. However, in the case of the individual bor- 
rower, the bank relies to a great extent on the data fur- 
nished by the credit bureau. Of course the usual loan 
application covers such items as length of employment, 
income, etc. A great factor in deciding on these credits 
is the payment record of the individual, which is the in- 
formation secured from the local credit bureau. 


In the case of my own bank, we are currently han- 
dling in our installment loan department personal (en- 
dorsed) loans, small business loans, home improvement 
loans, appliance and automobile loans both direct and 
through dealers. It is our practice to secure a report 
from the local credit bureau on every name submitted, 
and that report becomes a part of the file on the individ- 
ual name along with the application. 


In recognition of the cooperation of the local bureau, 
we endeavor to give the bureau our experience in a 
systematic manner; and in general we have, I believe, en- 
joyed a mutually satisfactory experience. It has also 
been our endeavor always to have a representative from 
our installment loan department to be active in the mem- 
bership of the local unit of Retail Credit Managers’ 
Association, and we know that a great deal of good is 
accomplished by the personal contacts that are derived 
from these meetings. Any modern bank engaged in in- 
stallment lending will, I am sure, find membership in 
the credit bureau to be of inestimable value. xk 


Our Front Cover ------------------------------ 


reach Fairgrounds Speedway, where trotting horse races will 
be run each night during your stay. You may visit any of five 
public golf courses within the city limits. There are eight 
private courses. 

You may ride horseback if you choose as there are three 
riding stables. For boating, there are three public harbors and 
beaches, and five private boat clubs. 


If you are an art gallery-ite, you may visit Speed Museum 
on the campus of the University of Louisville between 10 and 
4 of each day except Monday. During the day, these galleries 
are open till around 5: Art Center Gallery at 2111 South First, 
Carriage House Gallery at Fifth and Kentucky, Junior Art 
Gallery in the public library just south of Broadway, and 
the Little Gallery in the renowned Hadley Pottery at 1570 
Story Avenue. Within four blocks of each other you will 
find the Filson Club museum and historical library at First 
and Breckenridge and the Public Library Museum at Fifth and 
York, just a block from the main library. All are free. 


For musical events at Gardencourt, stately home of the 
music school of the University in Cherokee Park, for traveling 
road shows, local dramatic events, and other entertainment 
which will be scheduled during your stav in Louisville, cop- 
sult The Courier-Joursal and T4e Louisaille Times, or leaf 
through the boklet, “Welcome to Greater Louisville,” which 
you will find in your hotel! room. If you would like informa- 
tion on an auto or bus tour of Louisville, drop by the Louis- 
ville Chamber of Commerce offices at Third and Liberty 
Streets, two blocks north and east of your headquarters hotel 
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Bank Collection Procedure 


OR ME to attempt to write about collection proce- 

dures and problems would be to repeat some of every- 
thing that has been said or written on the subject. All 
companies have one basic problem: to collect with the 
most speed, minimum expense, and the least possible loss 
of customer good will. To do this, it sometimes demands 
all of our resources in the field of ethical collection 
methods. Since our individual techniques vary widely, I 
believe it best to give only an over-all picture of the 
operation in our bank. 

Our credit files contain some 45,000 names, and we 
have about 18,000 active loans. While we pass on much 
credit without outside investigation, we are members of 
the Credit Bureau and channel many applications through 
them for information. I personally have been a mem- 
ber of the Retail Credit Managers’ Association for a 
number of years, and enjoy their monthly meetings. I 
can always pick up a good idea from the splendid dis- 
cussions on current credit and collection problems. 

In order to take away some of the bad taste and atmos- 
phere of a collection department, we have purposely 
named the department “adjustment.” Our collectors 
are known as adjustors. The personnel, including my- 
self, is five young ladies and four men. We generally 
follow most of the accepted methods of notices and fol- 
low-up. We try to maintain the same friendly attitude 
toward our most past-due customer that prevailed when 
he first came to our bank for the loan. Each young lady 
is qualified to talk to the customer over the phone, as 
well as in the office on the average account. She screens 
the customers, ascertains their problems, and if the mat- 
ter is out of her range refers them to one of the adjustors, 
or to myself. In addition, she also prepares papers on 
repossessed cars, and processes all repossession pay-ofts. 

Of the three adjustors, two are working outside all 
the time, except, of course, when they report to the de- 
partment for new assignments, or to do some special 
phone work that cannot readily be done on the outside. 
One man specializes in car accounts, while another works 
appliance and FHA Loans. The third man remains in 
the office about four days a week, handling adjustments 
and skip-tracing out-of-town trailer and car accounts. 
One or two days a week he covers personal, direct auto, 
and FHA Loans on the outside. All three men are 
thoroughly experienced, and qualified to handle all types 
of loans, even though they specialize as described. As a 
matter of fact, we switch occasionally to take the mo- 
notony out of the work. It seems to keep the men on 
their toes. If a man goes stale on an assignment, he 
gets assistance from another adjustor, and usually this 
brings about positive results. 

In collection work the method of posting accounts is 
important, because we must know as soon as possible when 
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Bert Hagan 
Assistant Cashier and Manager, Adjustment Department 
The Royal Bank, Louisville, Kentucky 


a payment is made on a delinquent loan. For a number 
of years, we used the National Cash Register window 
posting machine, but about three years ago changed to 
the coupon system to speed up the handling of customer 
lines at the teller windows. Fortunately, we are able to 
work from the ledger card and attempt to keep in the 
department all cards past-due over 30 days. ‘The master 
file has an “out card” in for each card. Occasionally we 
miss, but 98 per cent of the time that duplicate is in file. 


The sorting of coupons and pulling of cards for post- 
ing is quite a problem, but we solved this by having a 
college student come in each evening to do this. He pre- 
pares a list of all payments received on the “over thirty” 
accounts, and we have this early each morning to pull 
the ledger card and advise the adjustor. We run aging 
reports on the last day of the month, and on the 15th of 
the month prepare past-due lists for our dealers. 

At the present time we have seven different categories 
of loans, each requiring a different approach after the 
basic follow-up. Our personal co-maker and direct auto- 
mobile accounts do not pose too many problems. Most of 
this paper is from old customers with good credit records 
who have met with some unusual circumstance necessitat- 
ing a few late payments. 

Under the appliance control we have all our dealer 
contracts covering televisions, white goods, and food 
freezers. This keeps us busy, because we do take some 
of those borderline deals that are certain to end up in 
the “over-thirty” group. Our experience in the field 
of television has not been bad. About two years ago we 
bought some paper on a nonrecourse basis, and did re- 
possess a number of sets, but our reserves were good and 
losses were held to a minimum. Present conditions are 
favorable. Very few sets are being repossessed, and the 
accounts as a whole are showing improvement. 


Financing Food Freezers 


We were one of the many banks throughout the coun- 
try who financed food freezers. This may surprise many 
readers, but we had good results from this operation. All 
the dealers are now participating in their reserves, even 
though one is out of business, and two are practically so. 
Louisville suffered from the same high-pressure sales pitch 
experienced by other cities. I believe we were the leaders 
in the city in this type paper, but we required a good 
reserve and hold-back, besides the careful screening of 
deals. We went so far as to chart a city map showing 
the undesirable areas of the city, for the benefit of some 
of our officials who did not have the opportunity to fre- 
quent these sections and be familiar with the various 
streets in them. 

Our automobile and trailer dealer contracts are a 
major part of our operation. We finance many trailers, 

(Turn to “‘Collection Procedure,”’ page 31.) 





The Budget Plan— 


Three Basic Factors for Success 


Stanley J. Hitron 
Budget Manager, Short’s Tire Service 


Louisville, Kentucky 


by 1911 the first automobile was sold on deferred pay- 
ments. Since then installment selling has gone 
through some rough periods. It was frowned upon many 
times but today it has emerged from such background 
and stands on its own merit as a reputable form of -buy- 
ing and paying for goods. 

The installment system spread from automobiles to 
practically all lines of merchandise, including automobile 
tires. As the use of terms expanded it enabled the motorist 
in the low income bracket (69 per cent of families today 
have incomes less than $5,000.00) to buy a higher quality 
tire and in most cases a complete set at one time using 
terms, rather than one or two tires at a time on a cash 
basis. They will pay for these tires, but it takes terms, 
not cash. 

In our business we call this type of credit the “Budget 
Plan.” The success of this plan depends upon the ap- 
plication of three basic factors: 

1. Understanding as to down payment. 

2. A definite schedule of payments based on customer’s 
income. 

3. Title to merchandise remains with seller until all pay- 
ments are complete. 


Using these factors the golden rule of budget selling is, 
“The customer’s payments must reduce the balance he 
owes faster than the merchandise depreciates.” 

Credit in budget selling is based on character, stability, 
willingness and ability to pay. We get a complete credit 
application filled out and make our check the easiest and 
most reliable way, through our local Credit Bureau. 
They have or can get the information we desire, such as 
trade references and past paying habits, whether our cus- 
tomer has ever been bankrupt or had any collection claims 
against him, arrests, etc. 

We find that by giving the bureau the full name of the 
customer rather than initials, the correct address, wife’s 
name and place of employment, we will get a fast and 


accurate report. When the credit investigation is com- 
plete we make up a contract, and when we give it to 
him to sign, we make sure he has a complete understand- 
ing of the terms of this contract. He must realize that 
he agrees to pay a definite amount on definite dates, which 
in most cases he has set himself. He must make his pay- 
ments at our store, he must realize that the title to the 
merchandise remains with us until the final payment, and 
that if payments are not made as agreed the merchandise 
will be repossessed. The budget manager must be “‘con- 
siderate but not easy.” 

For collection procedure we use a notice system and 
find by being prompt and systematic we get excellent 
results, for in collections we feel that, ““The wheel that 
squeaks the loudest is the first to get attention.” If a 
customer gets behind do not hesitate to ask for the money. 
Chances are he is paying first those who ask first. 

The budget manager, as all credit people, should be 
sales minded. Many a repeat sale is made in the credit 
office. Have a good knowledge of your products and the 
services your store has to offer. 

Heretofore I have given my personal account of our 
Budget Plan in a tire store. I realize that, to enable me 
to do the best possible job, I must know how other credit 
people in my locality are meeting their problems from 
day to day. So I enjoy attending the regular meetings of 
our Retail Credit Managers’ Association and exchanging 
ideas with other members and discussing the things we 
all have in common. I find that the personal friendship 
and instructive talks at these meetings are invigorating, 
and the programs featuring actual true problems of credit 
people that we discuss, and try to find solution for, very 
helpful and beneficial to me in my work. If I can pick 
up but one idea at a meeting, I know it is well worth my 
time to attend. The budget department is good for the 
retail tire business, and the Credit Managers’ meetings 
are good for the Budget business. xk 


Louisville's Credit Women Expect You 


MRS. LILLIAN HUGHES, President, Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of Louisville 


THE CREDIT Women’s Breakfast Club of Louis- 
ville was organized in 1939 by our beloved member, 
Alma Spiller. At present we have fifty members, ma- 
jority of whom are also members of the Retail Credit 
Managers Association, and we are proud of the fact that 
three of them—Mabel Sproehnle, Hilma Geiser and 
Lillian Hughes—have served as President of the Associa- 
tion. Our Club also has been honored by having two 
members, Mabel Sproehnle and Hilma Geiser, serve as 
President of the Fifth District, Lake Erie Council of the 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of Notth America. 

Meetings are held the second Wednesday of each 
month, at dinner, and an Annual Breakfast in July. 


Educational program has been very ably conducted by 
Miss Spiller, who has instilled within us all the im- 
portance of keeping up with progress in the credit field 
and maintaining the dignity of our respective offices and 
cooperation with those in the credit profession. 

Many of us attended a credit class last fall, conducted 
by Sterling Speake of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, sponsored by the Credit Bureau of Louisville, which 
was an outstanding event. 

We of the Louisville Club would like to extend a 
hearty welcome to all Breakfast Clubbers to attend the 
Conference here in June. We will be looking for you. 
Y'all come. 
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Lost= 


Monthly Charge Account Customers 


Gilbert Sturgeon 
Office Manager, V. C. Glass Carpet Company 


Louisville, Kentucky 


HAT IS happening to the monthly charge ac- 

count? Are we driving it from our books? Per- 
haps we had better say, ““What will happen to it?” At 
the current trend away from the regular 30-day habit 
during the past few years, by 1965, as we fondle our 
Social Security checks, one topic of conversation among 
former credit men might be “Remember the good old 
days, the days of the 30-day customers?” 

We have just finished interviewing a new customer. 
The order for $545.00 was originally taken for a 12- 
month Club Plan, which is quite the style these days. 
After studying the plan, Mr. Customer decided the 
carrying charge was worth more to him than to us. He 
cracked his whip a few times, let it be heard over the 
entire office, and with sadistic laughter roared: “I be- 
lieve in cleaning up my bills in a hurry!” Then, draw- 
ing his pen not unlike a bold Knight of old, he laid out 
a checkbook and whispered: “Will 90 days be all 
right?” Mrs, Customer kept us from a spontaneous af- 
firmative reply by adding: “Ninety days is the same as 
cash, isn’t it?” Our heart sank to a new low. I now 
realize how shocking we must have seemed to the Mrs., 
as we peered over our glasses and advised ‘her firmly 
that 90 days was not the same as cash. In fact, she was 
told, there was a little difference of 89 days plus. 

As soon as it was established that no carrying charge 
would be added to the sale, we had our minimum down 
payment, a 90-day contract, and everybody was happy. 
The salesman released his lasso from Mr. and Mrs. Cus- 
tomer and I began to think how common this procedure 
is becoming recently. This was not an exceptional case, 
but, in principle, was a common example of applications 
in our office during the past few years. 

It was felt at the time of the interview that this man 
was able to take care of this transaction within 30 days. 
Our prompt telephone report from the Credit Bureau 
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substantiated this. The couple had a solid 30-day habit 
with all stores in 1948. Later, a current report indicated 
a trend toward extended payments of 3-month terms in 
the last two years. We know he has held a responsible 
position for many years. Yet, here in 1955, he is 
asking for an extension of 60 extra days with no interest, 
because “it was the same as cash.” 


Can we blame the customer for this trend in paying 
habits? No, certainly not. It is our own fraternity, 
continually suggesting that the customer take all the 
time he can get, so who is to blame? We advertise easy 
terms for the people who need the budget payments to 
buy their needed goods. The salesmen grab the banner 
and use it to clinch a sale. Our credit department is 
supposed to promote trade among honest people, and 
thereby improve the economy, so the books say. But what 
happens to the solid customer, who doesn’t need an ex- 
tension? He jumps on the wagon because “the ride is 
free.” 


The 30-Day Habit Is Gone Forever 


Most credit executives will agree that a report from 
the Credit Bureau today, showing nothing but a 30-day 
habit, is something to be framed and nailed to the wall. 
It is a sort of “collector’s item.” This does not neces- 
sarily indicate that all the other 30, 60, and 90-day 
people are “borderline” accounts. No, indeed; the 
majority are good, solid, home-owning citizens, who are 
just keeping up with the times; keeping up with condi- 
tions Credit Men have pushed into their everyday living 
and they honestly believe their Credit record is A-1! 


A suggestion might be injected here that the few 
die-hard 30-day customers might be honored by offering 
some sort of discount for their old-time faithfulness. 
After all, their bit might be the margin that keeps man- 
agement from going to the bank and paying 3 to 5 per 
cent for financing the free-riders, or from losing pur- 
chase discounts. Many firms operate today on the 
margin of their purchase cash discounts alone. 


If some stores in this country are having success with 
adding 1 per cent on accounts past the 60-day mark, is 
it inconceivable to give a prompt-paying customer | per 
cent discount? Surely we do not have to wait for the 
Federal Reserve Board or some bureaucrat to tell us 
what limits we can make. We do not have to wait for 
another “Regulation W.” We are, in a way, family 
economists in our own community. We are budget 
counselors and we are salesmen. Surely we should 
recognize what sound credit policies should be, without 
having a Government Bureau to do our thinking for us. 
We might expect requests for extensions of four, five, 
or even six months without carrying charge. There cer- 
tainly must be a stopping place and time. Let us not 
drive the few remaining pre-war 30-day-ers away! *** 
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Credit Bureaus 


and 


Applicant Investigations 


H. Bemis Lawrence 


HE USEFULNESS and invaluable contributions 

a credit bureau affords its particular community 
continue to increase. In every locality, many individuals 
daily apply for licenses or jobs which vitally affect the 
welfare of that area and its citizenry. 

Many of such applicants seek licenses under the “police 
powers” of the state in which they live. For example, 
nearly all of the states, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii have agencies set up under such statutes to de- 
termine the competency and trustworthiness of an indi- 
vidual who desires to enter the rea! estate business. In 
the writer’s particular state, such agency is known as the 
Kentucky State Real Estate Commission, the chief duty 
of which is to protect the public from any nefarious opera- 
tors whose object is to fleece the public. Cooperation in 
the enforcement of these laws is another instance where 
the credit bureau renders sterling services on behalf of 
the public. Each real estate applicant is required to 
furnish, on a verified application form, his present ad- 
dress, where he has been employed for the past five years, 
the names of five individuals as references, and other 
background data. With that information as a basis, the 
Credit Bureau of Louisville is then requested to determine 
the following regarding each applicant: 


1. General credit reputation 
2. Convictions of any criminal charges 
3. Employment verification 
4. Neighborhood reputation 


If it develops that the applicant has gone into bank- 
ruptcy, he is then questioned in detail concerning the 
facts leading up to such proceedings. If he has been 
convicted of any criminal charges involving moral turpi- 
tude, all of the pertinent facts are, of course, closely 
scrutinized. In addition, if his previous employment or 
neighborhood investigation discloses any suspicious facts 
touching upon his honesty or trustworthiness, that, too, 
is gone into carefully. 

Although numerous phases are covered, the cost of the 
written investigative report made by the credit bureau 
is nominal, especially in view of the results. The appli- 
cants likewise are required to take a written examination 
for the purpose of determining their competency gener- 
ally, and those who fail to make a passing grade are 
automatically disqualified. In the three years that this 
law has been on the books in Kentucky, approximately 
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800 individuals have been granted licenses to deal with 
the public in real estate matters. In many instances, it 
involves handling life savings of an individual. Fortu- 
nately, there has not been a single complaint regarding 
the trustworthiness of any individual who has qualified 
under the procedure described hereinabove. ‘Those who 
fail the written examination may take it again at a later 
date, but if there is strong derogatory information re- 
flecting upon their honesty, trustworthiness, or truthful- 
ness, the law provides that their applications may be 
rejected. 


This investigative and factual reporting service is of 
tremendous importance to an agency charged with pro- 
tecting the public, regardless of the industry or profession. 
This is especially true where such agency does not have 
sufficient personnel to conduct the investigations. With 
a complete repository of credit and background local 
data at its command, the credit bureau also can and does 
ascertain pertinent facts where the applicant has lived 
in other cities or other states, as often happens, through 
its cooperation with other credit bureaus. Approximately 
500 investigations are made yearly, and without this 
service, it would be practically an impossibility for the 
agency to investigate them. 


Cooperation of Credit Bureaus 

Having been affiliated with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation for six years, the writer realizes the tre- 
mendous cooperation and assistance the credit bureaus 
throughout the country render to law enforcement gen- 
erally, especially in applicant and related investigations. 
The credit bureaus are closely interwoven with various 
credit organizations of industry, both large and small, 
private and public, and, as a result, are able to obtain 
and deal in a commodity that is practically impossible 
to obtain otherwise. 

Certainly, in every endeavor where the trustworthiness 
of an individual is involved—and what position or license 
does not come within this category ?—the services of the 
credit bureau can be utilized to a great advantage. The 
old adage, “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,” is most certainly applicable in exercising selectivity 
of individuals to occupy positions of trust in dealing with 
the public, such as a real estate agent. It is sincerely 
believed that this service may be used to an excellent 
advantage for this exceedingly important purpose. *** 





THE WRITER is a practicing attorney, 
Louisville, Kentucky. In addition, he is Sec- 
retary-Counselor of the Kentucky State Real 
Estate Commission. 
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CREDIT is wonderful. Looking back over the years, 
a business grew to real proportions when credit was only 
for the wealthier class and it was an established fact that 
this business was definitely the place to meet everyone in 

‘a certain sphere of social as well as business activity. 
The generations brought many of the same families for 
the service their forebears so much respected. 

Today not only these very worthy families but thou- 
sands of equally worthy families favor this same business 
with their patronage and seem happy in recommending 
this service to their friends and the newcomers who have 
located near them. Today we also have the Credit Bu- 
reau of Louisville to guide us when a prospective patron 
seeks credit. There is no doubt about the paying habits 





Credit—The Backbone of a Service Business 


Hilma Geiser 
Credit and Collection Manager 
Southern Optical Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 


of anyone nowadays. The Credit Bureau is as near as 
the telephone and relieves business of its credit worries 
before responsibility is assumed. 


Then, too, every successful business in the service 
category must offer credit. It is the very backbone of a 
service business but it must be controlled credit to the ex- 
tent that the experience of other businesses must be the 
guide to the extension of credit and this is where the 
Credit Bureau must have commendation. As a credit 
manager I know my limitations; however, it is my busi- 
ness to sell a service and with the Credit Bureau at my 
elbow I am quick to make friends and establish worth- 
while patrons on a sane credit basis. nik 


Improvements in Operation of Hospital Services 


TED R. G. STANLEY, Comptroller, Norton Memorial Infirmary, Louisville, Kentucky 


DURING THE PAST ten years there has been a 
rapidly growing demand for hospital services. In order 
to meet these demands many new facilities have been 
provided. We find completely new hospitals, enlarged 
schools of nursing, additions to existing hospital plants, 
new equipment and other physical improvements. Also 
many improvements have been made in existing services 
as well as in providing new services not previously avail- 
able to the community, such as psychiatric care. In order 
to provide the personnel necessary to operate and manage 
the improved services and physical plants, many schools, 
institutes, and technical training programs have been 
organized. 

This demand for hospital service has made hospital 
business the fifth largest in the country. To handle the 
volume of work in the business office, methods and systems 
have been adapted from business and industry. Many 
ideas for improving methods and systems have originated 
in the hospital field. As a result much has been done 
to improve the efficiency of the hospital’s financial opera- 
tion. 

One item which we are adopting in our hospital to 
improve and accelerate our business operation is an 
addressograph plate which is similar to the charge plate 
in the retail field. A plate is prepared for each patient 
showing the name, address, age, date of admission, room 
number and hospital number. This plate is inserted in 
the machine which is located at each nurse’s station. 


When services are requested for the patient such as drugs, 
x-ray, laboratory tests, etc., for which a charge is 
made, the requisition is placed in the machine and the 
impression of the plate is printed on the top. This gives 
a clear impression of the required information. When 
the service is rendered this is priced according to the 
respective fee schedule and sent to the business office 
to be posted to the patient’s account. The reason for 
this equipment is to eliminate 90 per cent of errors such 
as misspelling of names, incorrect room numbers, dates, 
etc. Perhaps more important is the saving of time of 
the nurse and other professional personnel formerly spent 
in preparing the various charges. 


Hospitals like every other business need income to 
operate. The income of hospitals not supported by 
state, charity, or other public funds is derived from 
services rendered. Since the largest part of the patient’s 
account is now paid by prepaid payment plans such as 
Blue Cross and other hospital insurances, we must col- 
lect the balance from the patient. Normally the patient 
pays his portion or the total bill in cash at time of dis- 
charge. There are occasions however where credit must 
be extended and collections made. In these cases the 
Credit Bureau services are sought to evaluate the ability 
of the patient to meet his obligations and, should the need 
arise, to help in the collection of any balance remaining 
due. wk 
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Fifty Years of Retail Credit 


ALMA SPILLER, Byck Brothers and Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


ALF A CENTURY ago, credit began evolving 
from its cocoon. When once it began to show 
life it unwound itself into a beautiful phase of modern 
business. It has spelled success for retail business as 
well as for individuals who have made it a career. The 
word “credit” was part of its development. In the days 
when it began, and a customer wished to purchase goods 
and postpone payment, there was simply a request to 
“charge it.” Few people had accounts. 

Then, most retail stores were partnerships. One 
partner managed the billing and financial part while the 
other partner handled the buying and selling of merchan- 
dise. This partner on the buying side was the am- 
bassador, so to speak—the greeter, the judge of the cus- 
tomer, and the man who extended the special buying 
privileges and began extending “credit.” It was a per- 
sonal dealing from beginning to end, the financial partner 
becoming the receiver of credit information as the store’s 
personal contact with its customers and one who passed 
along information from one store to another. In this 
way, an organization of these financial men developed 
into a group whose periodic meetings became a “Credit 
Managers’ Association” for the exchange of information 
as to the financial status of customers or potential cus- 
tomers. 

Credit was first extended to the individual and re- 
corded in books by the separate companies. Soon, card 
files developed for speed in locating names and informa- 
tion. With telephone service limited, it was only through 
contact with one another of the group that information 
could be quickly cleared. By the time the larger stores 
had incorporated, these meetings became monthly gather- 
ings and the founder of “Byck’s,” a woman’s shoe and 
specialty shop, invited his office manager to attend one 


of these meetings and she was nominated for member- 
ship. She was the first woman to be invited to attend 
and to be accepted. This momentous occasion led to 
other women’s being included and shortly the organiza- 
tions divided. The women who had entered the credit 
field as a career organized and established a credit group 
of their own. It was called and is still known as the 
“Credit Women’s Breakfast Club” of Louisville. It was 
organized in the year 1939. 

Out of these groups working together for the better- 
ment of business generally and an effort to increase buy- 
ing power, installment credit came into being. As we 
all know, it is a big factor in the gains it has made for 
business in the fields of home furnishings, food, clothing, 
as well as luxuries. It is, in a great way, responsible for 
the high standard of living all Americans enjoy today, 
even on a limited income. 

Both World War I and World War II have played 
their part in the rapid advancement of credit work. With 
the present-day methods of communication, one can 
quickly establish credit over the miles and with little 
effort. This is due to the coordination of all credit 
groups, the foresight and constant progress the credit 
women and credit men strive for in this wonderful field 
of commercial enterprise. Today’s credit woman is a 
credit to all business as well as to herself. Her strides, 
her patient delving into problems, her feminine under- 
standing of human problems, personalities and the de- 
mands of home and children have made her a match for 
any man in the field of credit. 

The visions and the dreams of the founders of credit 
organizations in Louisville, blended with those through- 
out our wonderful land, offer even a greater future for 
the woman who enters “credit” as a career. awk 


My Personal Experiences 


MRS. DORIS VOGEL, Assistant Credit Manager, Kaufman-Straus Company, Louisville 


SENDING NOTICES on past-due accounts has been 
a part of my job as assistant to the Credit Manager 
for the past four years and it has been a great challenge 
to me to determine what method of procedure will bring 
in payment of accounts. Having a definite collection 
policy is essential as it educates customers to pay their 
bills promptly, but in following up on this collection pro- 
cedure can we say an account is either black or white 
and attach a slip of paper with a notice on it, to the 
customer’s statement, which will serve the purpose on 
each and every account? This problem confronted me 
when I was new at my job and I pestered my boss con- 
stantly on individual accounts when I felt my common 
sense was not enough to judge how to handle Mrs. 
John Doe’s or Mary Smith’s slow or nonpaying ac- 
count. Regularity and persistence in sending notices did 
not bring in remittances from them. Wise credit man 
that he is, he would handle the account himself but would 
go into detail with me, his reason for handling it a 
particular way, and thereby enlarged my knowledge of 
collection methods and helped educate me to perform 
the duties of my profession. 

The monthly meeting of the Retail Credit Managers 


Association has also played a big part in educating me 
and others in handling these individual accounts. A 
great many of the programs have been open discussions 
on credit problems which have confronted different mem- 
bers and how they handled them. A personal phone call 
to a customer has not been the general practice with our 
Credit Department but on occasion has brought about 
results for me on accounts after notices and letters failed 
to do so, after having heard one of the association mem- 
bers state how it helped him in collections. Open dis- 
cussions have also been held regarding applications and 
how to get the most information from a potential cus- 
tomer. ‘These discussions help to educate the new mem- 
bers and refresh the memories of the old timers. 
Although all stores have their own policies in their 
Credit Departments I think it is wise to have this con- 
tinuous training program which keeps each credit person 
up to date on the new trends in credit and to rehash 
the new problems that we are confronted with in our 
everyday work. For this I think we can give a salute 
of thanks to the Retail Credit Managers Association. 
The organization has done just that and I am sure will 
continue to do so. wiek 
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The Continuing Promotion 


Uf Active Charge Accounts 


Pays 


Dean Ashby 


Credit Manager, The Fair, Fort Worth, Texas 
Past President, National Retail Credit Association 


HE BEST TIME is all the time for a con- 

tinuous year-in-and-year-out program which 
is much more productive than one single campaign, 
or a series of loosely planned campaigns. The 
primary reasoning stems back to the real value of 
charge accounts. 

A charge account is a merchandising device having con- 
venience as its major attraction. Just as we provide 
escalators, elevators, shopping services and other con- 
veniences to attract and hold our customers’ patronage 
and good will, so do we supply and urge the use of 
charge accounts. This is done because of the well-known 
fact that in the long run, charge account customers are 
easier to identify and keep in touch with, are loyal to the 
store, stay with us longer, and furthermore prove to be 
better customers than cash buyers. 

Secondary reasons for continued promotion include the 
fact that there is a steady mortality rate on old charge 
accounts to suggest death, removal, and a variety of other 
reasons. To maintain and increase sales volume promo- 
tion, it is necessary to replace these so-called “dead ac- 
counts” continually. The life expectancy of the average 
charge account is considered to be about 10 years. At 
this rate we are losing active accounts at the rate of 100 
per year for every 1,000 accounts on the books. There- 
fore to maintain an actual increase of approximately 5 
per cent per year, it is necessary to solicit new accounts 
at the rate of 15 per cent of the total of our active ac- 
counts, 10 per cent for replacement purposes and 5 per 
cent for a desired increase. However, this would not 
mean that no attempt should be made to reduce the as- 
sumed 10 per cent mortality rate. 


A special and determined effort should be made to 
reactivate old accounts, thereby maintaining the maximum 
rate of active accounts. There is also a brighter side of 
this mortality rate and just as we lose old accounts 
through such things as death and removals, the same 
laws of nature supply us with potential replacements. 
These will come about through solicitation of marriages, 
newcomers, will calls, cash deliveries, bank checks and 
C.O.D.’s in our natural trading area. By means of a 
continuous solicitation program, we gain a large part of 
this new-account potential before habit-forming influences 
elsewhere make it less available. 

Advertising and other forms of promotion help to get 
people into our stores. Charge accounts make it more 
convenient for pecple to take advantage of our merchan- 
dise and services. The more charge accounts we have, 
the more productive the sales promotion will be. Con- 
tinuous promotion assures us of the steady supply of new 
accounts in keeping with the steady growth of our trad- 
ing area. 
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Today, large and small stores are being squeezed be- 
tween mounting pressures. They are: 


1. Rising costs, such as labor, which raise the break-even 
point between fixed expenses and sales volume, thus 
demanding more and more volume to eke out narrow 
profit margins. 

2. Neighborhood store competition which is being inten- 
sified by downtown parking problems and personalized 
service. 

3. Mail order and specialty chain store competition at 
cash prices which are generally somewhat lower. 


In the face of these pressures, the charge-account con- 
venience becomes more and more of a selling tool to 
build and maintain store sales volume. Once this factor 
is recognized, it is but a short step to the realization that 
the controlled, systematic promotion of active charge ac- 
counts is also a necessity which should be as much a part 
of merchandising policy as price lines, quality standards, 
advertising, floor and window displays, and other devices 
designed to attract and hold increased sales volume. 

Do you know that charge customers prefer a store, its 
specific departments and its merchandise and services, up 
to five times as much as do cash shoppers of the same 
store? These are the authoritative findings of research 
studies conducted in five widely separated and major 
trading areas—Boston, Miami, Richmond, Cincinnati, 
and Detroit. The specific tables used in this report were 
taken from marketing research studies conducted for 
leading stores in these areas. Al] departments have a 
chance to sell more merchandise when the customer has 
a charge account. 














Preference for |By Charge| By Cash] Increased | Preference 

Department Customers | Shoppers | Percentage Ratio 
Dresses 60% 38% +22% | 1% tol 
Millinery 41 . = | +16 1% to 1 
Women’s Shoes +4 = +17 | 1% to 1 
Men’s Wear | 44 | 24 +20 | 1% to 1 
Children’s Wear 47 | 28 +19 | 1% to 1 
Furniture 28 11 +17 2% to 1 
Piece Goods 39 24 +15 1% to 1 
Sporting Goods 31 9 +24 3 to 1 


Without exception, charge customers show a much 
greater preference for specific departments of any store 
than do cash shoppers. This practical evidence puts real 
meaning behind the words, Charge customers buy more! 
Let us see how charge accounts actually influence and 
increase daily purchases: Of Charge Account Shoppers, 
57 per cent bought something at our store today but, 
of Cash Shoppers, only 43 per cent bought something in 
that same store today. The increased purchasing power 
of the charge account is 14 per cent. Of all the people 
who went into a store, 14 per cent more of those who had 
credit accounts bought something than did those who had 
no accounts. 

How does the influence of an exclusive account com- 














pare to accounts held in several stores? Fifty-seven per 
cent of those who had accounts exclusively with this store 
bought something; but only 37 per cent of those who had 
accounts with other stores, but not with this store, 
bought something. Increased purchasing power of the 
exclusive account is 20 per cent. This finding illustrates 
the “push-and-pull” influence. The possession of an 
exclusive charge account “pulled” purchases to the store, 
while the absence of the charge account “pushed” other 
purchases away. This, again, definitely proves the ad- 
vantage of a store being the first to open a charge account 
for any person. 

Edward C. Burris, executive vice president of the 
Texas Manufacturers’ Association: “Our economy in 
Texas is on the upgrade.” Fortune magazine sees busi- 
ness improvement, at least until the middle of 1956. 
The market for durable and nondurable consumer goods 
is an ever expanding one on the basis of population in- 
creases. Babies are being born at the rate of one every 
eight seconds, or about 10,800 each day, while deaths 
occur at the rate of one every twenty seconds, or 4,111 
each day, so that there is a net gain of almost 2,500,000 
persons in the nation during the course of a year on the 
basis of birth-and-death tables alone. 

It is estimated that consumers will spend more than 
$121 billions for nondurables, $30 billions for durables, 
and $85 billions for services such as rent, education, 
laundering, repairs, utilities, and the like. With the 
limits of expenditures fairly well set, there must arise 
keen competition between various types of products for 
the consumer dollar. Are you getting your share of the 
consumer dollar in 1955? 

I believe certain conclusions may be fairly drawn, as- 
suming the birth rate remains near the present figure. 

1. The growth of population should continue at or near 

its present rate until 1960. 

2. The growth of population will be greatest in the states 
bordering the Gulf Coast and the Pacific Coast. 

. The decentralization of industry will continue. 

4. Texas will again show in this decade the greatest 
growth in population and wealth. By 1960, Texas 
will probably pass Illinois and Indiana, and end close 
to Pennsylvania. 

. Eventually, Texas will pass New York in population 
and wealth. 


w 
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The National Retail Dry Goods Association’s annual 
survey of retail prospects indicates that the use of credit 
as a selling tool will gain in importance in both depart- 
ment and specialty stores during the coming year. With 
rare exceptions, the reporting stores already offer credit 
in one or more forms. 

Auto industry spokesmen have optimism when talk 
gets around to sales possibilities. Chevrolet, for example, 
hopes to build and sell 1.5 million cars this year. Nash 
plans to build nearly 55,000 cars in the first quarter. 
Lincoln-Mercury is aiming at a 500,000-unit year. Buick, 
Cadillac, Willys-Overland, Packard, Hudson, Chrysler, 
and Dodge all predict their share of the market will be 
higher than last year. Everybody cannot be right. It 
appears that somebody is going to be disappointed when 
this year rolls to a close. Who it will be depends on 
how hard companies will fight for first place in the auto 
sales race. 

It all adds up to competition of the type we have not 
seen before. Credit granters should be girding for that 





BUDGET...THRIFT... 
REVOLVING...PBA... 


Whatever you call these accounts, 
one thing is certain: 

Store Management wants as 
many of them as possible. 
That’s why stores from coast to coast use 
REPLY-O-LETTERS for this purpose. 
They get MORE new accounts at a 
LOWER cost per account opened. 

Samples of these successful 


REPLY-O-LETTERS 
are yours for the asking 
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battle, for they are going to be in the thick of it. A 
merchandising revolution is under way in all retailing 
fields. From automobiles to appliances and from furni- 
ture to specialty items you encounter the same situation. 
Competition is coming back with a vengeance. There is 
a tremendous market for goods, but hard selling must be 
used before customers buy. Customers like to do a lot 
of shopping before committing themselves, and it usually 
is the best salesman who winds up with the sale. 

There is no such thing as saturation in consumer goods 
markets where there is hard selling. As fast as the 
market for one item apparently becomes saturated, engi- 
neers develop new products or refinements in the old 
product. The man with a 17-inch TV set is a prospect 
for a 21- or 27-inch set; the one-car owner may be a 
prospect for a second automobile; the refrigerator owner 
may be sold a freezer; and so it goes. 

The appliance outlook for 1955 is mixed. On the 
favorable side, volume is almost certain to increase sub- 
stantially. Major appliance manufacturers are looking 
for production and sales to be some 10 per cent above 
1954. Inventories have shown substantial improvement ; 
the public is buying at the best rate in over 18 months, 
and new orders on manufacturers’ books are increasing. 
However, competition remains keen, price-cutting is 
prevalent and profit margins continue to narrow. Thus, 
appliance dealers are looking forward to higher volume 
but are pessimistic over improvement in over-all profits. 

Business generally is optimistic about the immediate 
future. Even where gaps may appear, an aggressive 
economy can keep the current peak of gross national in- 


(Turn to “‘Promotion,”’ page 22. 
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Credit it dscallies BP rogram for Sheek 


REDIT MANAGERS’ utopia, a world where 
everyone knows exactly how much he can afford 
to spend or borrow and would not dream of suggesting 
going over this figure, is not just around the corner in 
Texas. But it is safe to bet that members of the younger 
generation, when they reach maturity, are going to have 
a much better idea of what credit can and cannot do for 
them than the present generation of elders does. 
The reason? A large number of young Texans are be- 
ing taught, in their regular high school programs, the 
value of a charge account and how to build and maintain 


a good credit record. And the Retail Credit Executives 
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of Texas are busy now devising ways and means of reach- 
ing even more young people with these facts of modern- 
day life. 

The program started in Galveston in 1948 when the 
former president of the Retail Credit Executives of 
Texas, Edward Schreiber, was appointed by the Credit 
Executives of Galveston to confer with J. Davis Hill, 
superintendent of the Galveston Public Schools, on the 
possibilities of holding an essay contest on credit in the 
schools there. Mr. Hill discouraged plans for the con- 
test, pointing out that it actually would not reach many 
youngsters because the majority of the students would 





conclude they could not win anyway and hence would 
reason it was not worth while entering. But he did 
say that he thought the study of credit was important 
for children of high school age and asked for suggestions 
on some other method of interesting students. He was 
but the first of many educators in Texas who, when ap- 
proached by members of the Retail Credit Executives 
of Texas, gave favorable or even enthusiastic response to 
the idea of teaching credit principles to high school 
students. 

The outcome of the conferences between Messrs. 
Schreiber and Hill was that a homeroom unit of study 
on consumer credit was instituted in Ball High School in 
Galveston. The textbook selected for use was Using 
Consumer Credit, 4 Unit for High School Students, 
published by Consumer Education Study of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, Department 
of the National Education Association. 

Today, J. Ross Jones, principal of Ball High School, 
has this to say about the program: “All senior students 
prior to their graduation study consumer credit for sev- 
eral weeks. This study is culminated by having several 
credit managers from our local business houses discuss 
in detail the problems encountered in consumer credit. 
In the six years we have used this study on consumer 
credit, it has proved to be highly beneficial to our high 
school students.” 


Retail Credit Executives Sponsor Units 


Success in instituting such a program in Galveston set 
other credit executives across the state to thinking and 
in the next few years many local branches of the Retail 
Credit Executives of Texas proposed similar units of 
study to their local educators. In some instances, they 
found high school students already were receiving in- 
struction in consumer credit in business mathematics or 
other courses; in other cases, they were instrumental in 
helping to institute such instruction. 

“Using Consumer Credit” became a standard text or 
supplementary text for courses in such widely diversified 
subjects as business mathematics, home making, social 
studies, business education, vocational education, and 
others in many of the high schools of the state. But there 
still were many other students who were completing their 
formal education without any introduction as to the role 
credit would play in their own lives or any instruction on 
how to use it. 

So, late in 1953, representatives of the Retail Credit 
Executives of Texas contacted Dr. Lee Wilborn, as- 
sistant commissioner for instruction in the State Depart- 
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ment of Education of the Texas Education Agency, to 
find out the possibilities of calling to the attention of 
all school superintendents in the State the textbook, Us- 
ing Consumer Credit, and the opportunities its use would 
give students to learn about an important aspect of pres- 
ent-day economics. 

(The Texas Legislature has delegated responsibility 
for the program of instruction in public schools of the 
state to the Texas Education Agency in cooperation with 
local school officials. ) 

Dr. Wilborn played a leading role in the program that 
subsequently was devised and in guiding it through the 
necessary educational channels for approval. ‘The out- 
come was that in the fall of 1954, Dr. Wilborn, as 
director of the Division of Curriculum Development for 
Texas Education Agency, wrote to school superintendents 
of the state advising them his office had sample copies of 
the text, Using Consumer Credit, available and that to 
obtain one the superintendent had only to request it. 

Meanwhile, the 1,500 copies of Using Consumer 
Credit which the Retail Executives of Texas had pur- 
chased arrived at the offices of the Texas Education 
Agency in Austin. 

They did not remain there long. 

“My letter went out in September and within two 
weeks’ time we had replies from more than 90 per cent 
of the superintendents in the state asking for this ma- 
terial,” reports Dr. Wilborn. “I think there is a strong 
indication when we get such response as this that school 
people in the state are alert as to the needs of students 
and are ready to take advantage of any opportunity to 
enrich the instructional program.” 

Needless to say, Retail Credit Executives of Texas, as 
an organization and as individuals, are elated about the 
response. Credit education in high schools has for many 
years been a pivotal project of the Retail Credit Execu- 
tives of Texas. To make the program work, one of the 
State Vice Presidents is charged specifically with that job, 
and the organizational plan is carried down to the “grass 
roots,” with an educational committee chairman in each 
of the six districts of the state comprising the State Com- 
mittee, and with committee members working under 
them. 

The latter are the ones who arrange conferences with 
school officials, give talks to students, arrange for text 
materials, and in general “keep the ball rolling.” A 
survey now under way will determine the next step to 
be taken in helping Texas children acquire the knowledge 
they need to live as responsible citizens in a world in 
which credit plays a major role. xk 








THE PICTURE at the top of the page shows Dr. Lee 
Wilborn, Assistant Commissioner for Instruction in the State 
Department of Education of the Texas Education Agency 
preparing to send 1,500 copies of “Using Consumer Credit,” 
supplied by the Retail Credit Executives of Texas to all High 
School superintendents in Texas. 


The — left picture opposite shows Gloria Ryden and 
Suzanne Vaught going over a consumer’s math problem with 
instructor Arthur E. Petersen at the Austin High School, 
Austin, Texas. Copies of the supplementary textbook “Credit 
for the Consumer” published by the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals were furnished to the four local 
high schools by the Retail Credit Executives of Austin. 

The upper right picture shows Henry Block, Credit Sales 
Manager, Eiband’s, Galveston, Texas, lecturing to senior stu- 


dents of Galveston’s Ball High School. Seated in front, to 
the left, is Claudia Overland, teacher of the commercial de- 
partment of the high school. 


The lower left picture shows Alice McDonald, Dallas High 
School student giving credit information to Fred C. Marth, 
Credit Manager, A. Harris and Company, Dallas, Texas, for 
her first account. 

The lower right picture shows, on the left, J. Davis Hill, 
Superintendent, Galveston Public Schools. Seated is Ross 
Jones, Principal, Ball High School, which originated the 
credit education program, and Edward Schreiber, Schreiber- 
Miller Furniture Company, Galveston, and Past President, 
Retail Credit Executives of Texas. They are reading the 
letter of Dr. Wilborn sent to all high school superintendents 
in Texas regarding the credit educational program. 
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vedlll Women 3 Breakfast CTda of Vlorth _ oe 


17th iadisnglt Conference Leutailll, Kentucky 
Kentucky Hotel June 18-23, 1955 


MARJORIE GIRTON 
President 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Taide oars P R O G R A M--------------- 


Saturday, June 18... 
Att Day—Hospitauiry Room, Room 1615. 
12:00 M.—REGISTRATION Opens. ALL BREAKFAST CLUBBERS 


ATTENDING Must REGISTER. Joan Haegen 
Corresponding 
Secretary 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Mrs. Una M. Pearson 
First Vice President 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


Sunday, June 19... 

12:00 m.—Pre-CoNFERENCE BoArD MEETING AND LUNCH- 
EON, Mirror Room. Orricers, CHAIRMEN, Di1s- 
TRICT PRESIDENTS AND PAST PRESIDENTS. 

12:00 m.—Ctup PresipENts’ SEMINAR, Blue Room. ALL 
BREAKFAST CLUBBERS ARE INVITED. 

7:00 p.mM.—RECEPTION FOR ALL DELEGATES, Flag Room. 


Monday, June 20... 


7:30 a.M.—ANNUAL BreakKFast, Flag Room. ALL BOSSES AT- 
TENDING THE CONFERENCE ARE INVITED TO AT- 
TEND. 
. 10:00 a.m.—First Session, Bustness Meetinc, Flag Room. 
7 —_ 2:00 p.m.—TuHeE Crepir Worksuop, Flag Room. 
Rita F. Barnes 4 f 
7:00 p.mM.—RECEPTION FOR ALL DELEGATES, Flag Room. 


Second Vice 
President 


London, Canads Tuesday, June 21... 

7:30 aA.mM.—“CarEER CLUB” BreaKFast, Mirror 
8:45 a.mM.—GENERAL Sessions, Flag Room. 

2:00 p.m.—Group MEETINGs. 

7:00 p.M.—RECEPTION FOR ALL DELEGATES, Flag 


Wednesday, June 22... 


8:45 a.m.—GENERAL Segssions, Flag Room. 

2:00 p.m.—Group MEETINGS. 

6:00 p.M.—ANNUAL DINNER. SECOND SESSION, BUSINESS 
Meetinc, Flag Room. 


Thursday, June 23... 


8:45 a.m.—GENERAL Sessions, Flag Room. 
Mrs. Darleen E. g Mrs. Mary Geyer 


Crocker 12:00 m.—Post-CoNFERENCE Boarp MEETING AN Treasurer 
a nd LuNCHEON, Ship Room. Jackson, Tenn. 


teeter eae | 


OOP POP CO COCO OOOO Oe 





Mrs. Florence Wyatt 


Financial Secretary 
Richmond, Va. 
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2:00 p.m.—Group MEETINGS. 


7:00 p.M.—ANNUAL Banouet, Flag Room. 
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Credit Wiisted’s Breakfast Chibs 
of Vlorth, a ee 
ey a 


mrs. Hetoise Maree = COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN Francie B. Rowe 


Educational **Career Club’’ 
Vallejo, Calif. Washington, D. C. 


+ re 


Mrs. Lucile Wright Mrs. Burmah Mrs. Mary S. Morgan Mrs. Mabell Bliss Nelle Stombs Mrs. Lois Huey 
Future Advantages Edwards Pin and Emblem Nomination and Constitution and Advisory 
Pueblo, Colo. Historian Houston, Texas Budget Bylaws Austin, Texas 
Gadsden, Ala. Portland, Ore. Rock Island, Il. 


What a pleasure to greet our N.R.C.A. friends throughout North America! 
Pictured here are the officers, committee chairmen, and directors of the world’s 
leading credit women’s organization. 

Count on the continued participation of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs 


of North America toward our mutual goal—building a better tomorrow through 
credit. 


President 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America 


Olive L. Graves Ethel Rogers Mrs. Burmah Hattie Belknap Marian Forbes 
District One District Two Edwards District Five District Six 
New Haven, Conn. Schenectady, N. Y. Three and Four Ashtabula, Ohio Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Gadsden, Ala. 


Mrs. Virginia Bishop 
District Seven 
Emporia, Kan. 


" 


Mrs. Bonnie Moore Mrs. Lucile Wright Mrs. Eileen Johnson Mrs. Edith Johnson Mrs. Elizabeth Cele Wiegmann 
District Eight District Nine District Ten District Eleven 


Vaughan District Thirteen 
Amarillo, Texas Pueblo, Colo. Tacoma, Wash. Lakewood, Calif. District Twelve Joliet, Tl. 


Lynchburg, Va. 
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PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


Alst ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL CONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE 
The Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky, June 20-23, 1955 


Monday Afternoon, June Z0... 
The Credit Workshop 


Convention Hall, Kentucky Hotel 
2:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. 


Chairman, Kaa F. Blue, Foundation Plan, Inc., New 
Orleans, Louisiana, First Vice President, National Re- 
tail Credit Association 

2:00 P.M.—“Credit Schools” 
Sterling S. Speake, Retail Credit Specialist, Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, Austin, Texas 
2:15 P.M.—“Consumer Education—Navy Per- 
sonnel” 
David K. Blair, Credit Manager, H. Liebes, 
San Francisco, California 
2:30 P.M.—“Credit Education Week in New 
Orleans” 
Alex E. Maier, Jr., New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice, New Orleans, Louisiana 
2:45 P.M.—PANEL DiscussION 


Panel Members 

Fred G. Cimmerman, Ben Wolfman, Inc., Houston, 
Texas 

E. M. Gallagher, Lit Brothers, Trenton, New Jersey 

R. F. Goldman, Hahn Furniture Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Jo Hubbard, Sterchi Brothers, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee 

William H. Kleese, The Columbia, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia 

B. J. Lenihan, Time Finance Company, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 

Mrs. Una Pearson, Pearson’s, Fort Smith, Arkansas 


Tuesday Morning, June 21... 


8 :-45—-AssEMBLY—FLac Room, Kentucky Hotel 

CoMMUNITY SINGING 

9 :00—CaLt To ORDER 
“Welcome to the Conference” 

William J. Tate, Assistant General Manager 
and Comptroller, Charles Ogilvy, Ltd., Or- 
tawa, Ontario, Canada, President, National 
Retail Credit Association 

INvocaTion—The Lord’s Prayer, Rev. James 
Salango, Pastor, Woodland 
Church, Louisville, Kentucky 

InN MEMORIAM 

9 :05—APPOINTMENT OF CoMMITTEES: 

CONSTITUTION AND ByLAws 

RESOLUTIONS 

CREDENTIALS 

(Annual reports of the Officers and Finance, 
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Presbyterian 


Legislative and Educational Committees will 
be published in The Creprr Wortp) 
9:15—Greetings 

Miss Marjorie Girton, Queal Lumber Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa, President, Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America 

9:30——“Helping Credit Customers” 

Walter Graff, Credit Bureau of Lansing, Lan- 
sing, Michigan, President, Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America 

9:45—Film, “The Good Things of Life—On 
Credit” 
Produced by the University of Oklahoma for the 
National Retail Credit Association 
10:20—ReEport oF THE NOMINATING CoMMITTEE 
10:30—“Debt Adjusters—Are They a Blessing 
or a Burden?” 

B. J. Lenihan, President, Time Finance Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky 

11:00—“Timberline”’ 

Dr. Kenneth McFarland, Educational Consult- 
ant, General Motors Corporation, Detroit, 
Michigan 

12 :00—NooNn—INTRODUCTION OF: 
REPRESENTATIVES OF EXHIBITORS 
12:15 P.M.—ANNOUNCEMENTS AND ADJOURNMENT 


Wednesday Morning, June 22... 


9:00—AssEMBLY—F Lac Room, Kentucky Hotel 
CoMMUNITY SINGING 
9:15—RECONVENE 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
CoNSTITUTION AND ByLAws 
CREDENTIALS 
9:30—Panel Discussion, “Credit Problems” 
Moderator, Wimberley C. Goodman, Secretary 
and Credit Manager, Reynolds-Penland Com- 
pany, Dalias, Texas, Second Vice President, 
National Retail Credit Association 
L. A. Brumbaugh, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Arizona 
M. E. Clark, Geo. Innes Co., Wichita, Kansas 
B. C. DeLoach, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama 
Ola Fayard, Maison Blanche, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 
Frances M. Hernan, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts 
H. Leslie Hulme, Aluminum Goods, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
W. F. Streeter, Boutell’s, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 
Eldon L. 
Utah 


Taylor, Glen Bros. Music Co., Ogden, 





11:00—ELEcTION oF OFFICERS 
11:15—“The Look Ahead” 
Paul M. Millians, Vice President, Commercial 
Credit Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
12:00—Noon—ANNOUNCEMENTS AND ADJOURNMENT 


Thursday Morning, June 23... 


8 :45—AssemBLY—FLAc Room, Kentucky Hotel 

CoMMUNITY SINGING 

9 :00—RECONVENE 

Action on Final Report of Committee on Con- 
stitution and Bylaws 

REPoRT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 

9:15—Panel Discussion, “Make It Easy to Say 
‘Charge It’”’ 

Moderator, Francis W. Smith, President, Credit 
Bureau of Salem, Salem, Oregon, Vice Presi- 
dent, Associated Credit Bureaus of America 

Dean Ashby, Credit Manager, The Fair, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

William Fluegel, General Manager, lowa Ad- 
justment and Credit Bureau, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa 

LaVerne C. Fox, Manager, Credit Bureau of 
Flint, Flint, Michigan 

J. C. Gilliland, Assistant Vice President, Pull- 
man Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Illinois 

A. J. King, Controller, Kennard-Pyle Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Donald H. Puffer, Secretary-Manager, Credit 
Bureau of Greater Denver, Denver, Colorado 

Louis Williams, Credit Manager, W. & J. 
Sloane, San Francisco, Calif. 

10:30—“Don’t File It—Throw It Away” 

Emmett J. Leahy, President, Leahy & Com- 
pany, Management Consultants, New York, 
New York 

11:15S—ANNUAL AWARDS 

Marjorie Girton, President, Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America 

Introduction of Officers, Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Clubs of North America 

International Achievement Awards 

Harold A. Wallace, Executive Vice President, 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

Introduction of Officers, Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of America 

Membership Awards 

Lindley S. Crowder, General Manager-Treas- 
urer, National Retail Credit Association, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

12:15—INTRODUCTION OF OFFICERS, NATIONAL RETAIL 
Crepit AssociATION 
ANNOUNCEMENTS AND ADJOURNMENT 





Meeting of the Nominating Committee 


There will be a meeting of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, Monday afternoon, June 20, 1955, at 4:30 P.M. in 
Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Louisville Conference Speakers 
BERNARD J. LENIHAN, President, Time Finance 


Company, Louisville, Kentucky, will speak at our annual 
conference in Louisville, on the subject “Debt Adjusters 
—Are They a Blessing or a 
Burden?” on Tuesday morning 
June 21, 1955 at 10:30 a.m. 
Mr. Lenihan entered the finance 
business in 1930 when he organ- 
ized the Family Finance Corpo- 
ration, Covington, Ky. He is a 
past president of the Kentucky 
Finance Association, an office 
which he has held for many suc- 
cessive terms. He helped organ- 
ize the Minnesota Association in 
1939 and served on its Board of Directors. He is pres- 
ently serving on the Boards of the Illinois, Minnesota 
and West Virginia Associations. He is also a director 
of the National Consumer Finance Association and a 
member of the Executive and Trade Practices Com- 
mittees. 

He was born in Chicago and received his education at 
Loyola Academy and De Paul University in Illinois. He 
devotes himself freely to civic affairs. He is past presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Chamber of Commerce; director, 
Louisville Better Business Bureau; and a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Kentucky Independent College 
Foundation. He was named “Man of the Year” by the 
Advertising Club of Louisville in November 1954. He 
has been chairman, four times, of the March of Dimes 
campaign in Jefferson County, Kentucky and co-chair- 
man of the finance committee for the Kentucky Bookmo- 
bile project. 

Other speakers at our general sessions, as noted in the 
April 1955 Creprr Wortp include: Emmett J. Leahy, 
President, Leahy and Company, New York, New York; 
Paul M. Millians, Vice President, Commercial Credit 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland; and Dr. Kenneth Mc- 
Farland, educational consultant and lecturer for General 
Motors Corporation. 


An Important Meeting 

There will be a meeting of Officers and Directors and 
past Officers and Directors of Districts and local associ- 
ations and other interested persons in the Flag Room, 
Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky, Sunday afternoon 
June 19, 1955, from 2:00 to 5:00 o'clock. There will 
be a discussion of problems of district and local associ- 
ations as they affect programs, membership, educational 
activities, etc. All members are welcome to attend. 
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Edueational Exhibits 


The following companies will hold educational ex- 
hibits at the Louisville Conference: 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
Farrington Manufacturing Company 
Bruce Fox, Wrought Metals 
National Cash Register Company 
Olivetti Corporation of America 
Recordak Corporation 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
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Motion Picture Now Available 


The National Retail Credit Association is now making 
distribution of a 16mm. motion picture film entitled 
“The Good Things of Life on Credit.” In 26 minutes of 
attention-holding drama of family life, with professional 
narration, the story of consumer credit is presented. 
Every local retail credit association, in cooperation with 
the credit bureau, should own a copy of this film and 
exhibit it as often as possible to all kinds of audiences 
including television. 

Here is what Charles W. Prettyman, President, Retail 
Credit Association, Washington, D. C., has to say, “The 
Retail Credit Association of the District of Columbia 
claims the honor of exhibiting the film “The Good 
Things of Life on Credit’ for the first time on TV. 
The local station, WTOP, Channel 9, CBS, showed the 
picture on Saturday, April 16, 1955, and we are proud 
of our part in broadcasting this worth-while message on 
credit to the buying public in our community.” 

Plan now to purchase a film for your city. Write the 
National Office for further details. 


mamma’ HO 


Robert L. Wynn, Jr., in New Position 

Robert L. Wynn, Jr., has joined The Aug. W. Smith 
Company, Spartanburg, South Carolina, as credit de- 
partment and office manager. Mr. Wynn has been man- 
ager of the credit department of Rich’s, Atlanta, Georgia, 
since 1949. He will fill the vacancy on the executive 
staff of The Aug. W. Smith Company created by the 
death of Charles E. Evans. A native of Jonesboro, 
Georgia, he is a member of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association and National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. He has served as president of the Atlanta 
Retail Credit Association and is a director of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association representing District 
Three. 

Long Beach Elects New Officers 

At a recent annual meeting of the Long Beach Credit 
Club, Long Beach, California, the officers and directors 
shown in the picture below were elected: Seated, Donnell 
Davis, President, Buffums’. Standing, left to right, are: 
William H. Kleese, Director, Columbia; Rose Calder- 
wood, Treasurer, Columbia; Lyle Payne, Vice President, 
Peoples Bank; Vern Hartley, Director, May Company; 
Gene Haden, Director, Walkers’; Wilda Wingfield, Sec- 
retary, Morris Plan Company of California; and Karl 
M. Gibbs, Secretary-Manager, Long Beach Credit As- 
sociation. 
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Coming District Meetings 


District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas, May 22, 
23, and 24, 1955. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming) will hold its annual meeting in Casper, 
Wyoming, May 15, 16, and 17, 1955. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatche- 
wan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the Van- 
couver Hotel, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, 
May 21, 22, 23, and 24, 1955. 





George L. Asbeck Promoted 
George L. Asbeck has been elected to partnership 
status of Rolle-Jewett and Beck, Houston, Texas, men’s 
and boys’ clothing store. Mr. Asbeck had been credit 
manager of the store for many years and is a past presi- 
dent of the Houston Retail Credit Association. The re- 
organization of the partnership was brought about by 
the retirement of Harry B. Jewett, Sr., who helped 
organize the business in 1919. Mr. Jewett has been 
active in many civic and social organizations including 
the Retail Merchants Association of Texas, Houston Re- 
tail Credit Association, Downtown Rotary Club, Araboa 
Temple Shrine, Eastern Star, Houston Heart Associa- 
tion, Community Chest, Fat Stock Show, Chamber of 

Commerce, and the Trinity Episcopal Church. 


— Wanted to Buy—— 


Model No. 11 Addressograph Imprinters. Any quan- 
tity. Call or write Charg-It of Baltimore, Inc., Balti- 
more 1, Maryland. Telephone, Plaza 2-5885. 

Established reporting and collection wanted to buy 
or lease with option to buy. Box 5554, The Crepitr 
Wokr_p. 


—§-Position Wanted— 


Credit Manager available to Credit Bureau, Depart- 
ment Store, or Furniture Store, executive caliber. Twenty 
years’ top experience. Graduate accountant. Will re- 
locate. Box 5551, The Crepir Wor .p. 


For Sale 


Established Credit Bureau with Collection Department 
in progressive Midwest city. Financing can be arranged. 
A bargain for one who wishes to own a business. Would 
consider partnership. Box 5552, The Crepir Wor tp. 


—§ Help Wanted—— 


Credit Manager with experience in credits and collec- 
tions to manage established Credit Bureau and Collection 
agency. State qualifications and experience. Box 5553, 
The Crepir Wor tp. 











Craig Files 
Unfortunately in listing the Educational Exhibits at our 
Louisville Conference on page 19 of this issue, we omitted 
Craig Files, Danvers, Mass., for which we are sorry. 





Planning for Successful District Conferences 


Charles E. Moorman 
Executive Vice President, Credit Bureau of Jacksonville, Jacksonville, Florida 


THE SOUTHERN CREDIT CONFERENCE, 
comprising Districts Three and Four of the N.R.C.A., 
operates under a planning committee headed by a co- 
ordinator. For many years the conference met each year 
depending mainly on the host city to work out all details 
of program, entertainment, publicity, and financing. 
This placed a heavy burden on the host city and it be- 
came increasingly difficult to get local associations to 
assume the responsibility of handling the conference. 
Other factors were involved. Frequently, the various 
groups felt that they did not receive proper recognition 
in places on the program. Some also felt slighted when 
their officers were not consulted or recognized during 
meetings or in presenting the program. Sometimes there 
was an inclination to overemphasize entertainment in pre- 
convention publicity. Each host city worked out its own 
system of financing. Some were known to have sustained 
heavy deficits. 

Our conference is composed of seven active organiza- 
tions. Each has its regularly elected officers and direc- 
tors. We comprise eight states ‘in the two N.R.C.A. 
districts and these same states are included in the second 
district of the Credit Bureau and Collection Service 
Division of the Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 
The Dixie Council of the Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Clubs encompasses these eight states in the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America. The 
Southeastern Petroleum Credit Association, an inde- 
pendent group, has accepted our invitation to meet jointly 
with us for the past five years. The same eight states 
are included in their association. 

It became increasingly apparent to all groups that 
there was a definite need for better planning and co-ordi- 
nation. The late L. S. Gilbert of Atlanta was elected to 
serve as the first co-ordinator. He had many years of ex- 
perience and was thoroughly familiar with the organiza- 
tional setup and peculiarities of each group. Since his 
death in 1950, the writer has served as co-ordinator. At- 
lanta was selected as the permanent meeting place of 
the committee which meets 60 days prior to each annual 
conference. The meeting is held on the third or fourth 
Sunday in January, which is about three months in ad- 
vance of the conference. 


Committee Organization 


The committee is composed of the presidents of the 
seven organizations, a representative of the host city and 
the co-ordinator. He is permanent chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, and usually has most of the subjects and 
speakers lined up before the committee meets. This is 
accomplished through correspondence and by personal 
contacts with members of the committee during the year. 
Many other details are worked out between the co-ordi- 
nator and the host city before the committee meets. 
When the plan was adopted, eight or ten years ago, it 
was necessary to agree upon certain policies and proce- 
dures. Since that was done, it has been easier to execute 
the policy and to outline the procedure. 


We have had wonderful cooperation from all groups 
from the beginning. Everyone knows this is a co-ordi- 
nated conference and that the top executive of his group 
was in on all the plans. Everyone shares in the success, 
and if there are any failures, the co-ordinator gets the 
blame. Our plan has grown progressively each year. By 
trial and error we have made some changes. Almost 
always we have made improvements. We meet alter- 
nately each year in the third and fourth districts of 
N.R.C.A. This year we met in the fourth district at 
Birmingham, Ala. Next year we will meet in the third 
district. 

Share of Responsibility 


We try to give each organization an equal share in the 
responsibility and the glory, if there is any. At the open- 
ing session the president of the host district of N.R.C.A. 
presides. The president of the other district of N.R.C.A. 
presides at the joint session. The president of the Dixie 
Council of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs presides 
at the closing session on the third morning. The co- 
ordinator calls all sessions to order and is present on the 
rostrum at all times. Members of the planning com- 
mittee are asked to be seated on the rostrum at all joint 
sessions. We try to have one or two national officers 
of the different organizations appear on each joint pro- 
gram, either as a speaker or a panel leader. As far as is 
practical, the program committee selects the subjects and 
asks the speakers to develop the subject matter appropri- 
ately but with much latitude. 

If at all possible, a theme is selected before the speakers 
and subjects are assigned. “They are informed of the 
theme and are asked to bear it in mind and weave it into 
their talk as far as is practical. This year our theme was 
“Credit Business Is Good Business.” Instead of having 
a mayor or some other public official give the address of 
welcome, we select someone from the host district to per- 
form this task and then assign someone from the visiting 
district to respond. At the close of each joint session a 
door prize valued at from $10.00 to $15.00 is provided. 
This stimulates the delegates to stay until adjournment. 
Each conference is held on Monday and Tuesday; how- 
ever, this year we held a “Better Letters Clinic” on Wed- 
nesday morning. We are trying to make the Wednesday 
program stronger and more in the nature of a workshop 
presentation. 

The various groups that meet each afternoon elect a 
chairman and co-chairman for the next year before they 
adjourn. They are asked to start work on their discus- 
sion subjects about four months ahead of the conference. 
The presidents of the third and fourth districts are as- 
signed the responsibility by the planning committee of 
working alternately each year with the afternoon groups. 
This plan has greatly improved the caliber of the pro- 
grams and the interest in this important phase of the 
conference. The co-ordinator also spends considerable 
time and effort with these groups. 


(Turn to “‘Conferences,”’ page 25.) 
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come. The big IF, of course, is consumer demand and 
ability to pay. Most hopefully we look for a real peace 
and an economy geared to keeping supply and demand at 
a healthy level. 

The pattern of consumer spending during the months 
ahead may be revealed by the kind and total of retail 
sales made. The purchasing power of consumers is high, 
but will they indicate their confidence in the future by 
spending more of their funds and for what kind of goods? 
This attitude of the consumers as expressed in their 
buying is an element in retail business that should be 
studied carefully by management. 


In shining up the crystal ball for a look at 1955, most. 


of the forecasters note a rosy tint, a reflection of the 
record holiday season sales and the general business pickup. 
Retail sales for the first half of 1955 are expected to be 
from 3 to 5 per cent better than they were for the like 
six months of 1954. National advertising budgets 
planned for 1955 will set a record high, and retailers, 
faced with stiffer competition, are charting vigorous pro- 
motions for the year ahead. The following are some 
trade press predictions for specific types of goods: 

Apparel sales for the first quarter should show an in- 
crease. Furniture and home furnishings business should 
be excellent with some prophets predicting gains of as 
high as 10 to 12 per cent. Retail hardware sales may 
approach three billion dollars for a 10 per cent increase 
over 1954. Budget selling, increased construction, and 
the do-it-yourself movement will be strong stimulants. 
The food industry anticipates a 3 to 5 per cent increase 
for the coming year over 1954’s record total, with super- 
markets again leading the parade. Retail paint sales 
should range from 3 to 5 per cent above the record set 
in 1954, largely due to the growth and popularity of 
the do-it-yourself movement. Consumer electrical goods 
should show an upsurge next year. 

Major appliances are expected to go ahead 10 per cent, 
and so will sales of black and white television sets. Deal- 
ers reported that they would push freezers, room air 
conditioners, clothes dryers and vacuum cleaners, and 
“would rely on newspaper advertising more during this 
year than they did in 1954.” The floor coverings in- 
dustry, both hard and soft, looks to 1955 with optimism, 
based on the housing boom, new credit plans, and an 
increase in national advertising aimed at the consumer. 

American Express is broadening its vacation-on-credit 
plan. Some time ago, the company launched experimental 
financing of travel tours in the New York area. Response 
was so excellent from consumers that American Express 
since has broadened coverage to include 20 other cities. 
Minimum credit granted under the agency’s plan is 
$300. The maximum may go as high as $5,000, depend- 
ing on the borrower’s financial situation. Usually terms 
are for 12 months, though in cases a longer repayment 
period might be allowed. Local banks participate in the 
financing at specific points. Rates usually are on the 
same basis as other personal loans at particular banks. 

The American Airlines has a “Go now—pay later” 
plan with no down payment and up to 24 months to pay. 
And: “Now effective—the new Braniff Time Payment 
Plan. This is the way everyone can travel. Now you 
can take the trip you’ve always planned, and pay for 
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it on time. You can fly anywhere in North America, 
South America, or the Caribbean area on the new 
Braniff Time Payment Plan. Your good name is your 
security. No collateral, no co-signers. You may pay as 
little as 10 per cent down, and spread out the rest in as 
many as 20 monthly installments.” And again: “The 
booming business has brought another credit company 
into this field. Travelers Credit Service, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., is offering a credit card plan which allows 
holders to charge food and services at 250 clubs, restau- 
rants, shops, and car-hire companies in 14 European coun- 
tries. Included are some of the best establishments in 
Europe. A membership fee of $15 is collected when a 
card is issued. The service audits all bills to safeguard 
against overcharging, then sends an itemized bill to the 
traveler on his return.” Once more: The Diners Club, 
New York, now has over 160,000 members after only 
four years in the credit business. The organization was 
started in 1950 to promote credit sales among restaurants, 
hotels, floral establishments, and such concerns. Mem- 
bership in the club entitles the member to a credit card 
which may be used at any establishment designated by 
the organization. Currently, these cards are honored by 
more than 3,000 restaurants, hotels, and other business 
establishments located as far away as Switzerland, 
Hawaii, and North Africa. The highest single bill 
ever run up by a club member was $25,000 charged to a 
card issued to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios, Los An- 
geles. More than 85 per cent of the members pay their 
bills within 30 days. 

Broader credit card usage is seen under a new plan 
now being pushed by Sheraton Corporation of America, 
operators of a chain of hotels across the country. Under 
this plan, holders of credit cards would be able to use 
them at all 30 Sheraton hotels, at some competing hotels, 
and at about 100 retailing concerns around the country. 
These latter include such firms as J. L. Hudson, Detroit; 
I. Magnin, San Francisco; Hutzler’s, Baltimore; Stern’s, 
New York; and all Eaton and Simpson stores in Canada. 
Hertz Rent-A-Car system also will honor these cards. 

Let us look at bank charge-account financing results 
recently summarized by the Franklin National Bank, 
Franklin Park, New York. In its first full year of such 
financing, the bank did $1.2 million worth of charge- 
account financing, and lost $13,000. In its second year, 
volume climbed to $1.8 million, and the net loss de- 
clined to $8,500. In 1954, the third year of the plan, 
volume increased to $3 million, and a profit of $25,000 
was earned. All costs of the charge-account department 
were charged directly to it, including overhead, cost of 
funds, and such. The bank says the plan has proved 
itself and is headed for “further progress and profits.” 

These plans were all devised to help business get its 
share of the consumer dollar during 1955. You have 
heard the saying in the theatrical world: “There’s no 
business like show business.’’ Let us adapt the saying in 
the credit fraternity: ‘““There’s no business like new 
business.” Promoting new charge-account customers is 
an important function of the credit department. New 
account solicitation should be frequent. 

Credit granters might benefit by promoting business 
among those consumers who seldom, if ever, use consumer 





credit. Long ago the habit of paying cash for everything 
purchased ceased to be considered a virtue. Yet, there 
still are consumers, especially in the $5,000 and up an- 
nual income bracket, who falsely pride themselves on the 
fact that they buy only when they have cash in hand. 

A broad public relations program on the part of the 
credit industry might educate many of these consumers 
to the fact that credit buying may help both the pur- 
chaser and the economy. This could open new markets 
for granters. 

It is to be emphasized that without instalment credit 
“pipelines of distribution would fill up, inventories would 
accumulate, millions would be thrown out of work, and 
the wheels of industry would grind to a halt.”” When 
credit granters formulate policies for the future, they 
must recognize that instalment credit has become a basic 
part of our economy, that it is dynamic, and that to 
maintain a high level of business activity and employ- 
ment it will be necessary to utilize consumer credit even 
more in the future. 

Confidence pervades most retail markets today, and this 
is a good sign for credit. All signs point to the fact that 
the earnings uptrend is continuing in 1955. Moreover, 
people are more prone to spend their money than they 
were a few months ago. This extra money will be spent 
among auto, jewelry, appliance, furniture, clothing, food, 
drug, gasoline, and general merchandise stores. Consumer 
credit granters will be sharing in the upswing. In the 
last few months there has been a trend toward more 
lenient credit, coupled with a trend for consumers to take 
advantage of credit. Hence, credit granters have every 
reason to expect that the next six months may be the 
best in the history of the consumer credit granting busi- 
ness. Competition for business will be keen. But there 
does not seem to be any reason why credit granters 
should give away their profits to obtain business. 

The way 1955 has started out, a few economists now 
are wondering if they were not too conservative in their 
estimates of this year’s sales gains over last year. Now, 
optimistic economists feel they should raise their sights. 
The more conservative wonder if the situation does not 
portend an extremely good first half, with a letdown in 
the second. 

Credit executives have a big responsibility in seeing 
that consumers do not overextend themselves. They have 
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been doing a good job in handling that responsibility. 
Tailor your credit to meet your customers’ needs. Credit 
policies must be adjusted to present-day conditions. The 
tendency is toward more liberal terms but at the same 
time granters are more selective in extending credit. So, 
they are being more careful. 

Consumer credit today is 11 per cent of total disposable 
income, versus 10 per cent in 1939 and 8 per cent in 
1929. So consumer credit is far more vulnerable to the 
business cycle than ever before. However, credit execu- 
tives are aware of the situation and are in the best posi- 
tion to judge repayment ability. The individual credit 
granter is the only one who can measure whether or not 
credit is at a safe level. If each granter’s credit is on a 
sane basis, then the over-all figure must be prudent, too, 
regardless of the amount. 

You may not have to do all these things next month or 
possibly in this year. However, what you have to do is 
to begin to think of them and to start a program to meet 
competition, for if you begin now to do your training for 
the competitive race ahead you will be more likely to win 
out in this race. 

The very thought of these situations should be stimu- 
lating. Herein lives the romance of business. The 
romance of business is not doing the things that arc easy 
and that can be done by almost everyone. The romance 
of business and the satisfaction of business is the solving 
of the difficult problems. Pride of progress in difficult 
economic periods is a great stimulant and, I may add, a 
greater compensation to modern business management 
than a substantial balance sheet. However, the sub- 
stantial balance sheet is sure to follow proper manage- 
ment. It is a result of sound management. 

There are many difficult problems for management in 
1955. In thinking it over, it occurs to me that no matter 
what the problem, it must be solved directly or indirectly 
by people. 

People are wonderful. They are so complex that they 
are intelligent and illogical, sentimental and hardboiled, 
kind and cruel, energetic and lazy. Yes, people are 
wonderful; the most fascinating of all studies, and for 
the merchant, it is the number one subject for careful 
analysis, for people are the basis of all his operations. 
It is your responsibility to promote new credit business 


Conference Registration Blank 


Louisville, Kentucky, June 20-23, 1955 


Registration fee is $15.00 for delegates, $7.50 for mem- 
bers of the families and $7.50 for guests of delegates. 


City and State - 

Will attend sessions of _- 

Date and Time of Arrival 

My check is enclosed for $ 

Make checks payable to Carson L. Bard, and mail to him 


in care of Credit Bureau of Louisville, 8th Floor, Marion 
E. Taylor Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
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Newspapers and Publishers 
QUESTION 


When a regular advertiser owes a past-due 
account but wants to continue advertising on a 
cash-with-copy basis at his contract rate should 
he be required to pay a specific amount or a 
percentage of the past-due balance each week 
in addition to the amount of the cash ad? If 
the latter, what percentage? What would be 
a reasonable time limit for such an arrange- 


ment? 
ANSWERS 


Henry G. Baker, The Oklahoma Publishing 
Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: It is our 
policy to collect an equal amount of the new copy to be 
applied on the past-due account. With this agreement, 
the amount of the new business would determine the 
amount to be applied on the delinquent balance. Of 
course, this cannot be worked in all cases, but it is our 
first try. Our second is to get the customer to agree on 
an amount to be paid at a specific time. The time would 
be determined by the amount involved and the customer's 
ability to pay. In most instances, three to six months 
should be sufficient. 

A. W. Blieszner, The Pittsburgh Press, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania: We have found that one of our 
most effective collection weapons with an account that is 
seriously past due is to refuse to accept further advertis- 
ing on even a cash-with-copy basis. By permitting cash 
advertising we would be sanctioning an indefinite mora- 
torium on the existing balance and the advertiser would 
have no particular incentive to pay his old bill. However, 
when it is felt that a regular advertiser should be helped 
over a temporary period by accepting cash-with-copy 
advertising it should be done only after a definite ar- 
rangement has been made for payment of the old balance. 
Acceptance of further copy should be contingent upon 
regular payment of weekly or monthly installments which 
were arranged to retire the old obligation. We feel, 
generally speaking, that a 30- to 90-day period for such 
an arrangement on large balances is a reasonable time 
limit. 

Mrs. Daisy H. Dever, Greensboro News Com- 
pany, Greensboro, North Carolina: When a regu- 
lar advertiser exceeds our credit terms and wishes to con- 
tinue advertising on a cash-with-copy basis, our policy 
is for him to pay the cost of the ad plus a like amount 
to apply on the outstanding balance. We continue to 
bill him on his contract rate. No time limit is placed on 
this. In other words, he may continue with the arrange- 
ment until such time as the account is returned to a 
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current basis. During this period of catching up the 
account, we do not allow our usual 5 per cent discount 
for the advertising. We have found the above arrange- 
ment helpful to advertisers. It keeps their advertising 
in the paper and the account is not increasing, but at the 
same time the old balance is being reduced. We feel it 
better to handle in this way rather than to discontinue 
the advertising, which would necessitate a short rate. 


H. E. Hull, The Detroit News, Detroit, 
Michigan: Our experience would indicate that it is al- 
most impossible to fix a specific percentage which a past- 
due advertiser must pay over and above the amount of 
the current advertising which he wishes to run, because 
the circumstances vary so widely in individual cases. 
For the same reason, the time limit for the liquidation 
of a past-due balance has to be flexible. In some instances 
thirty days would be ample time and in others it would 
be an unattainable goal. There are many factors which 
may be taken into consideration in judging what the 
advertiser should be asked to do. Certainly, he should 
not be permitted to ignore his past-due account and run 
on a cash-with-copy basis without any effort to reduce 
his outstanding balance. We try to take into considera- 
tion the nature of the difficulty which brought about the 
advertiser’s inability to pay his account on time and, as 
best we can, the probable duration of that situation. The 
amount of the account as well as the length of time 
which it is past due has a bearing on our decision, as 
does the size of the new copy which the advertiser wishes 
to run. There was a time when we considered a two-for- 
one basis as a sort of standard. Under that arrangement, 
if an advertiser with a past-due account wished to run an 
ad amounting to $100.00, he would have to pay us 
$200.00 which was applied on the account. I do not be- 
lieve you can make that a hard-and-fast rule, applying 
to every situation. It seems to me the most important 
thing is to obtain all of the business which the advertiser 
can pay for, while making some reduction in his old ac 
count. The rate of liquidation and the length of time 
required to accomplish it are, in my mind, secondary 
objectives. 

A. R. Peterman, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland, Ohio: Several points should be taken into 
consideration in working out an amicable arrangement. 
The most important are: How long have you sold your 
customer; his type of business; and how long would it 
take him to become liquid again? We have, at times, 
used three different plans. 


1. If a customer who gets behind in his payments has 
been with us for a number of years and is deserving, we 
will give him an extension on the balance owing and 
allow him to pay cash for a reasonable length of time. 








Conference Plans of Public Utility Group 





GAS, ELECTRIC AND TELEPHONE companies 
in all sections of the United States and Canada are send- 
ing their top credit representatives to Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, to attend the 41st International Consumer Credit 
Conference of the National Retail Credit Association, 
June 20-23, 1955. Louisville, often called “The City 
Surrounded by America,” is the largest in the Blue Grass 
State and its central location is expected to result in an 
even larger registration of delegates than was recorded 
last year. The sessions of the Public Utility Group will 
provide a rare opportunity to meet and hear outstanding 
speakers in the specialized field involving utility credit 
and collection problems. Three afternoons will be de- 
voted to the discussion of these problems and there is every 
assurance that this conference will be the best ever. 

J. A. Lopez, Credit Manager, The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, San Francisco, California, is 
Chairman of the group and will preside on Tuesday, 
June 21, 1955. Co-Chairman, W. R. Burkholder, Credit 
Manager, Louisville Gas and Electric Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and J. E. Malone, Credit Manager, 
The East Ohio Gas Company, Cleveland, Ohio, will 
preside on Wednesday and Thursday, June 22 and 23, 
1955, respectively. At the Tuesday session, W. C. 
Washburn, Credit Manager, The Equitable Gas Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will speak on the subject 
“Active Account Techniques” and W. G. Kelsey, As- 
sistant Superintendent, The Peoples Gas and Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, will address the group on the 
subject, “Utility Credit Problems.” 


nee 


On Wednesday, June 22, 1955, three interesting sub- 
jects will be presented. J. R. DiJulio, Credit Manager, 
City of Seattle, Department of Lighting, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, will speak on “The Use of Collection Agencies 
in the Collection of Final Bills,” C. L. Digiovanni, Cus- 
tomer Relations Manager, Laclede Gas Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, will talk on “A Good Collection Policy 
Can Be Good Customer Relations Insurance,”’ and Gordon 
W. Gray, General Manager, Credit Bureau of Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio, will speak on “Your Credit Bureau.” 
The concluding session on Thursday will consist of a 
luncheon for the Public Utility Group to be followed by 
an “off-the-cuff” round-table discussion of common prob- 
lems. If you have a particular item or problem that you 
would like to have on the agenda, send it along right now 
to J. E. Malone, Credit Manager, The East Ohio Gas 
Company, 1405 East Sixth Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio, 
who will conduct the Thursday meeting. The plan of 
this meeting can be as “one large bull session,” so come 
prepared to roll up your sleeves and take an active part. 

All meetings including the luncheon on Thursday will 
he held in Parlor C of the Kentucky Hotel. Reservation 
requests should be addressed to Carson L. Bard, Credit 
Bureau of Louisville, Marion E. Taylor Building, Louis- 
ville 2, Kentucky. Fill out the registration blank on 
page 23 of this issue of The Creprr Wortp and mail it 
to Mr. Bard today.—K. S. Worth, Manager, Credit and 
Collection Section, The Brooklyn Gas Company, Brook- 
lyn, New York. xk 
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The annual banquet is held on Tuesday evening and 
we adjourn the conference at noon on Wednesday. Only 
entertainment and introduction of new and old officers 
make up the program at the banquet. There are no 
speeches and only brief introductions are in order. Danc- 
ing follows until midnight. The co-ordinator makes the 
introductions of the persons seated at the head table. 
Sometimes a local master of ceremonies may present the 
entertainment features and present some of the local com- 
mittee chairmen. 

All delegates pay a registration fee of $12.50. This 
amount has, so far, been sufficient to cover the expenses 
of the “Get Acquainted Hour” on Sunday evening and 
some type of entertainment on Monday evening. The 
fee is also sufficient to cover the banquet and entertain- 
ment on Tuesday evening. In addition, the local com- 
mittee pays the cost of one breakfast meeting for the Dixie 
Council. The co-ordinator is provided with a revolving 
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fund of $200.00 by the different organizations. He pays 
the expenses of his office and his expenses in connection 
with attending the planning committee meeting. The 
host city refunds this expense out of the registration fees. 
This amounts to between $75.00 and $100.00 per year. 

The planning committee and afternoon group chair- 
men hold a pre-convention luncheon meeting on Sunday 
before the conference. This is a Dutch treat affair. At 
this meeting all arrangements are checked carefully to 
make sure that everyone is fully informed on his or her 
responsibility. The committee also has a post-conference 
meeting with the new officers. This is the best oppor- 
tunity for answering questions and making assignment of 
responsibilities for work done by the officers for the en- 
suing year. As far as we know, everyone highly approves 
of this method of planning the annual conferences. We 
believe it ensures a more successful meeting and encour- 
ages a better spirit of harmony. wk 





2. In other cases we allow the advertiser to pay cash 
and insist that he pay half the cost of the ad on his ac- 
count. 

3. In this type of settlement we allow the customer to 
pay cash and insist that he pay on his account the 
equivalent of the cost of the ad. 


At no time should the above types of liquidation be on 
a long-term basis. It has been our experience that by 
treating each individual problem on its own merits and 
applying the above plans to help your customer it not 
only works to your advantage but to the advertiser's as 
well. 
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REDIT DEPARTHE 


LEONARD BERRY 


ETTERS dealing with the delicate matters of credit 
and collection possess a vast influence, for good or 
ill, in public relations. Each one can be a constructive 
or a destructive force. Lasting impressions, good or bad, 
are registered on the mind of the reader by every com- 
munication. People are swayed by the way you say it. 
Indeed, the value of excellence in letter writing can 
hardly be overemphasized. Yet, many stores and firms 
give but slight recognition to this immense and sig- 
nificant area of public relations. 

Consider, too, that business letters cost money. De- 
pending on the salary of the person writing it, each letter 
costs upward of $1.50. Thus, one hundred letters per 
day mean an investment of $26,000 a year. Five hundred 
letters a day equal $135,000.00, and so on. And it is 
said that 85 per cent of all business contacts are by letter. 

Surely, then, business letters are active and important 
partners with merchandise, service, location and premises 
in the never ending fight for customer approval. Surely, 
too, credit department correspondents should eagerly seize 
every opportunity of improving letter-writing skills and 
store and firm principals should encourage them to ac- 
complish this. 

Perhaps in no other phase of credit and collection work 
can more spectacular and rewarding improvements be 
made as in this area of correspondence. Not only can 
letters be made more powerful and persuasive by using 
words that arouse favorable emotions and reactions, but 
considerable economies can be effected by using fewer 
words. The average business letter is from 20 to 50 
per cent longer than necessary, thus increasing its cost 
between twenty-five and fifty cents. Indeed, many costly 
letters can be eliminated altogether by substituting other 
equally effective forms of communication. 


It is because we recognize the vast potentiality in im- 
provement in letter-writing ability that one of the sub- 
jects offered at our Retail Credit Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, July 18-22, 1955, 
will be Business Communications. This course will be 
taught, as in previous years, by Professor Kenneth Baker 
Horning, who has earned a national reputation in this 
field. 

The modest investment in time and money involved in 
attending this Institute will yield great benefits in the 
field of letter writing alone. Of course, several other 
equally important subjects will be offered. All interested 
in developing their skills and expanding their horizons 





MEMEERS are cordially invited to send copies of 
their credit department letters and forms to the Na- 
tional Office. These are needed for our Letters Scrap- 
books which are on exhibit at the International Con- 
ference. 
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are urged to devote one week this summer to this course 
ef intensive and concentrated study. Store and firm 
principals should encourage their credit personnel to take 
advantage of this educational opportunity. 

An illustrated brochure giving details of the Retail 
Credit Institute will be sent on request to the National 


Office. 


This Month’s Illustrations =~ 


All our letter reproductions this month are from the 
city to which this issue is dedicated, Louisville, Kentucky. 
We are indebted to Carson L. Bard, Manager, Credit 
Bureau of Louisville, Inc., for assembling them. 

Illustration No. 1. This is an “inactive account” 
letter used by Rodes-Rapier Company. Here the cus- 
tomer whose account has not been used in some time is 
invited to tell the store in what way, if any, the store has 
failed in any phase of merchandise or service. Inactivity 
often occurs because of unsatisfied—indeed, unstated— 
dissatisfaction about something or other. Such customers 
welcome an opportunity of expressing their grievances. 
The store can gain by paying careful attention to the 
comments made and thus improving services and pro- 
cedures. 

Illustration No. 2. Now, a collection letter used by 
The Stewart Dry Goods Company. Here, as in most 
“final” collection letters, a specific time limit is stated 
during which the debtor must arrange for settlement of 
the account. If there is no response to such a letter the 
account should be immediately turned over to the col- 
lection service department of the credit bureau or other 
approved collection agency. 

Illustration No. 3. An “acceptance of new ac- 
count” letter used by H. P. Selman & Co. and signed 
by the president. Opinions differ as to the desirability 
of having this kind of letter so signed. Many credit 
sales managers believe that it should be written in the 
name of the credit executive because the new customer 
should know who he is in case a need arises to get in 
touch with him later. Others maintain that the occa- 
sion of a new customer relationship should be recognized 
by the head of the firm. My personal opinion is that 
the former procedure is better. 

Illustration No. 4. Here an excellent credit sales 
promotion letter used by Kaufman-Straus Co. Moving 
from one location to another invariably involves need 
for immediate purchases of home furnishings and the 
like. A letter such as this arrives at the psychological 
moment when the need for credit service is most press- 
ing. Friendly and cooperative credit facilities at such 
a time are especially appreciated by the customer and 
result in additional profitable sales. nik 
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Mr. John C. Customer 


We are quite concerned over your charge account being 
marked, "inactive." 

losing @ good customer is like losing a good friend. 
We couldn't let either drift away in silence without 
finding out if we've been at fault. 


If at all possible, we should like to talk with you 
personally 


Mrs. John C. Customer 
000 Main Street 
Louisville, 
Dear Mrs. Customer: 
So you've moved! 
it can be such fun ... but isn't 


it amazing how many of your things do not fit 
into your new surroundings! 


Dosens of other odds and ends! 

We have all of these ... real 
values ... in our home-furnishing shops on 
the Fourth and Fifth Floors, as well as in 
the Downstairs Store. 


Won't you come in and see us 
soon? We'd love to help! 


Cordially, 
KAUPWAN-STBAUS CO. 
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JOHNSTON B MURPHY SHOES 
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THE STEWART DRY GOODS CO 


LOUISVILLE. KY LEXINGTON, KY 


April 15, 1955 


Mr. John C. Customer @) 


000 Main Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Dear Mr. Customer: 


Every effort has been made to be 
considerate in the matter of your account, and 
yet it is necessary for us to have either complete 
settlement of or substantial payment on account. 

Unless this is done in the next 
ten days, we will be obliged, regardless of feel- 

in the matter, to take definite steps to 
a collection. 


It is our sincere hope that you 
y the account in that time and not render 

Very truly yours, 

THB STEWART DRY GOODS COMPANT 

. 

VU. Memon, 

Vv. Serring 

Department of Acoounts 


April 15, 1955 


Mrs. John C. Customer 
000 Main Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Dear Mrs. Customer: 


It is @ genuine pleasure to 
open a charge account for you in our store, 


Sccount freely, and that each 


I do hope you will use your 
purchase 
will accord you the maximum in satisfaction. 


If at any time, however, should 
anything occur to displease you, I would 
very much appreciate your br it to 
RY personal attention. —s 


Thank you for the > 
of serving you. " opportunity 


Cordially, 
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Postal Money Order Frauds: “Why not protect 
yourself as well as the Government ?””—might be the best 
way to ask a question, important to the Post Office De- 
partment, of the small merchant, grocer, tavern keeper 
or filling station operator who accepts money orders from 
unknown customers in exchange for cash or merchandise. 
A better answer is vital in the wake of steadily in- 
creasing trafic in raised money orders. The problem 
of raised money orders (usually by changes like adding 
“ty” to the written “ and adding a zero to the num- 
ber “6” as originally inserted on the face of the printed 
form by the issuing post office employee) has increased 
to such an extent in recent months that the Department 
is considering the advisability of installing protective 
writing devices in first- and second-class post offices, 
similar to check-writing machines. 


ce 
SIX 


The money order form contains on its face the state- 
ment, “Alteration or Erasure Renders this Order Void” 
is certainly fair warning to anyone who accepts or cashes 
a raised money order. Money orders, which are issued 
to the extent of around 360,000,000 annually, -amount- 
ing to over 6 billion dollars, are promptly charged to the 
Post Office Department as they are paid by stores and 
other payees and deposited in bank. Eventually the 
orders are audited against the original record of the 
issuing office. 

If the order has been raised or otherwise altered, it 
is charged back against the store which cashed it, usually 
through its bank. In the last fiscal year the Post Office 
Department recouped approximately $155,000 from mer- 
chants and others who had accepted altered money orders. 
When the Government came back on them they were 


out, unless, in rare instances, they could recover from the 
wrongdoer. 


The government has not made public the entire amount 
which it had paid out on the raised orders. Even though 
the store, bank or other person who had cashed them was 
the loser, still John Q. Citizen had to stand the bill for 
investigating and prosecuting and housing convicted of- 
fenders, and for the increased care and supervision 
required to maintain the integrity of the $6 billion flow 
of money via the money order system. This racket can 
be stopped only by requiring clerks and cashiers to make 
strict identification, and, when any alteration of a money 
order is discovered by them, to report it immediately so 
that it can be turned over to prosecuting authority. The 
penalty for raising, altering, forging, etc., money orders 
is, in part, “Whoever falsely alters in any material re- 
spect, any such money order or postal note . shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both.” (18 U.S.C.A. 500.) 
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ONS CAPITAL 


Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, Washington, D.C. 


The So-Called Debt Adjustment or Pro-Rate 
Companies: In the February 28, 1955, issue the 
AMERICAN BANKER characterized such schemes as “a 
new racket . . . for gouging the American public and 
this one may be practiced without putting up a dime.” 
According to the Credit Union National Association 
of Madison, Wisconsin (Bulletin for March 14, 1955), 
these schemes are “mushrooming throughout the coun- 
try.” - Advertising by newspaper and radio, various 
slogans such as ““We can help you,” “The budget plan,” 
“Financial adjusters—not a loan company,” “Pay your 
bills without borrowing,” “Let us pay your bills,” “No 
security needed,” etc., etc., have been used. 

The Boston Better Business Bureau finds that the 
following, among others, are some of the factors on which 
creditors should be forewarned in regard to these schemes: 

1. An agreement or arrangement by a consumer-debtor with 
such a service might be construed as an attempt to evade or 
change the original contract. 

2. A creditor is not obligated to accept or agree to an ar- 
rangement offered by such a service. 

3. Installment contracts and other credit obligations gen- 


erally provide no authority or permission to transfer any debtor 
obligation to another person. 

4. If legal action has been or is instituted by a creditor 
against a debtor only an attorney can provide legal service, if 
required. 


5. The fee for such service may be a flat amount or may be 
determined according to the total amount of the consumer’s 
debts. Payment of the fee may be required in advance. The 
fee for a debt-pooling arrangement adds to the debt. 

The AMERICAN BANKER article referred to lists a 
series of “measures of precaution” which may be summed 
up as follows: Never be put in a position which prevents 
you from dealing directly with your own customer. 
Thus far newspaper and other articles and reports indi- 
cate cases brought in several jurisdictions for fraud by 
mail and in one instance a count in an indictment, said 
to be the first of its kind, charged fraud by radio. 
Future developments on cases filed, indicating charges 
involved, the theory on which the cases were brought, 
and the eventual dispositions made will be reported as 
information is available. 


Langer Report on Tie-In of Credit Insurance 
With Small Loans: The Senate Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on antitrust and monopoly legislation has filed a 
report which deals primarily with practices in Kansas 
where hearing was held on September 20, 1954. The 
subcommittee found that unethical lenders sell credit in- 
surance on a tie-in basis which creates a captive market. 
Abuses include coercion, intimidation, and forcing bor- 
rowers to pay for unwanted credit insurance as a condi- 
tion of receiving loans. Report recommends continua- 
tion of the subcommittee’s investigation with state-by- 
state hearings. wk 
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© Figures for February. 


Consumer Credit for February 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT CREDIT outstanding in- 
creased 72 million dollars during February to an estimated 
22,508 million at the month end. The increase compares with 
a decline of 254 million in February a year ago and an in- 
crease of 145 million in the same month of 1953. The Feb- 
ruary increase in outstanding instalment credit reflected contra- 
seasonal increases in automobile credit and personal loans 
which more than offset seasonal declines in other consumer 
goods credit and repair and modernization loans. Instalment 
credit extended, estimated at 2,416 million dollars, was up 
slightly from the preceding month’s volume as a result of an 
increase in automobile credit extended. Little change oc- 
curred for repair and modernization and personal loans, while 
instalment credit extended in connection with purchases of 
other consumer goods declined. Repayments amounted to an 
estimated 2,344 million dollars during the month, down 
slightly from the January total. Total short- and intermedi- 
ate-term consumer credit outstanding at the end of February 
was estimated at 29,518 million dollars, 242 million below a 


month ago, but 1,378 million above a year earlier.—Federal 
Reserve Board. 


Department Store Credit for February 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at department 
stores declined 3 per cent during February, when some de- 
crease is usual. Balances outstanding at the end of the month 
were 10 per cent above a year earlier. Collections during the 
month amounted to 14 per cent of first-of-month balances, the 
same as both a month ago and a year ago. Charge accounts 
declined seasonally during the month. Balances outstanding 
at the end of February were 14 per cent below the preceding 
month, but 1 per cent above a year ago. The charge-account 
collection ratio, estimated at 43 per cent, was 1 point below 
January and the same as a year ago. Sales of all types in 
February were lower than in the preceding month—cash sales 
by 12 per cent, charge-account sales by 10 per cent, and in- 
stalment sales by 9 per cent. Compared with a year ago cash 
sales were down 3 per cent, while charge-account sales were 
unchanged and instalment sales were up 13 per cent.—Federal 
Reserve Board. 
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Why Credit Schools? 


CHARLTON L. SMITH, Credit Bureau of Victoria, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada 
Past President, Associated Credit Bureaus of Canada 


HIRTY YEARS ago, the credit manager of a store, 

where such a position existed, was not expected to be 
a salesman, but was considered in the light of a genial 
watchdog whose duty was to manage the staff responsible 
for getting the bills out on time. In addition, he had to 
keep an eye on slow accounts and ginger them up in a 
nice polite way when they needed it. The average in- 
dividual did not have a charge account and instalment 
buying was confined to those who were in a position to 
make a large down payment. In fact, buying anything 
on an instalment plan was something which one concealed 
from one’s neighbours. It was not considered “quite 
nice.” Little investigation was done. Credit Bureaus 
were few and far between and so the credit manager, in 
order to prevent losses, opened as few accounts as possible 
and discouraged instalment accounts in particular. 

Then came the depression. Many firms were caught 
with large amounts of outstanding receivables, due largely 
to the lack of what are now recognised collection proce- 
dures and sound follow-up practises. Bankruptcies be- 
came the order of the day, but to those who were able to 
weather the storm, a new era was dawning, the era of 
“investigated” credit. Local Retail Merchant Associa- 
tions were formed all over the continent and, as a result, 
Credit Bureaus followed suit. Merchants willingly placed 
their ledger information at the disposal of others for 
mutual protection, the Credit Bureaus immediately taking 
their place as central filing points for such ledger informa- 
tion. This was an economic necessity, due to the un- 
settled times, irregular employment, and the large masses 
of people who were wandering around the country, seek- 
ing employment and endeavouring to obtain credit on 
which to exist. By about 1932, the situation was becom- 
ing somewhat stabilised. 
Association had been formed, and within its membership 
an Educational Committee had been set up under the 
chairmanship of Charles M. Reed, the Second Vice 
President of the Association and a recognised authority 
on credit granting practises. 

It was realised that some standard procedures were 
necessary and that a more general system of education be 
made available for members of the Association and their 
employees. At that time, the majority of Credit Man- 
agers were of the “old school.”” They knew little of what 
went on outside their own offices and were not too inter- 
ested. Top management, however, concerned with the 
necessity for increasing sales all along the line, and 
realising that credit business was good business if properly 
controlled, began to bring younger men into the credit 
departments; men who combined salesmanship with a 
knowledge of office routine. New approaches were re- 
quired in the mechanics of credit granting: in the promo- 
tion of credit sales; in investigations ; in maintaining good 
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customer relations; and so on. As a result, credit educa- 
tional courses for both credit management and staff were 
brought into being. Leading economists and credit men 
collaborated in the production of textbooks such as 
Credit Department Salesmanships, by John T. Bartlett 
and Charles M. Reed, Retail Credit Fundamentals, by 
Dr. Clyde William Phelps; which rapidly became the 
young credit man’s “bible” and as a result, credit prac- 
tises became almost standardised. 

The next step in the educational programme was the 
organisation of credit classes, or schools, in the larger 
centres. By and large, these have been conducted through 
the local Credit Granters’ Associations and Credit Bu- 
reaus, using material obtained from the National Retail 
Credit Association and the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America. Latterly, highly successful credit schools have 
been conducted on a continent-wide basis by Sterling M. 
Speake, retail credit specialist, under the sponsorship of 
the National Retail Credit Association. Mr. Speake was 
formerly a member of the staff of the University of 
Texas. 


The effect of this educational system has been far- 
reaching, some of the most important aspects being the 
creating of a more balanced credit structure, fresh in- 
spiration, greater enthusiasm, willing cooperation and the 
realisation that credit granting is no longer just a “job 
in an office” but a specialised career or a profession. The 
national economy, credit-wise, could not function without 
a firm knowledge of credit fundamentals as they are 
known today. 

The change in the quality of those credit department 
employees who have successfully completed the credit 
courses as sponsored by the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation is most noticeable. The value of increased 
knowledge to the man who handles his own credit prob- 
lems as well as managing his own business has been of 
incalculable worth to the independent merchant. 

This new form of training is responsible for the safe 
granting of credit to a point which could not have been 
imagined thirty years ago. The resultant effect on the 
national economy is so vast that it cannot be computed. 
It has raised the standard of living to a point where the 
inhabitants of this continent are the envy of the entire 
world. 

So much stress has been placed on the training of credit 
department staffs and individual credit granters that it 
is doubtful whether there is a single centre of any reason- 
able size where properly accredited credit classes are not 
held either annually or every,two years. It is definitely 
realised that regardless of what individual firm policies 
may be, there is nothing to compare with a sound basic 
training in retail credit fundamentals. rik 
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fill a twenty-acre parking lot. We have added 28,000 
industrial jobs equal to the total of all industrial jobs in 
Evansville, Indiana. We have 20,000 new homes, enough 
to replace every home in Hamilton, Ohio. We have 121 
new factories, more than all ifdustries in Covington, Ken- 
tucky. Our increase in retail sales is $180,000,000 
equal to the entire retail sales of Springfield, Illinois. 
We have 20,000 more school pupils equal to the entire 
1950 enrollment of Louisville’s home county, Jefferson. 


Louisville’s five-year story is the story of the Louis- 
ville Chamber of Commerce too, for the Chamber has 
been intimately involved in all of it. As co-ordinator, 
mediator, catalyst, conciliator, researcher, salesman, plan- 
ner, the Chamber has been a big part of the city’s growth 
story. From our researchers have come the facts that 
convinced many an industrial firm that its new home 
was best built in Louisville. From our statistical depart- 
ments has come a steady flow of business information 
vital to the economic life and growth of a city bursting 
with new life and new activity. From our planners has 
come assistance for our government leaders in plotting 
better physical facilities. From our conference tables 
have come the vital streams of fresh ideas, products of 
the minds of 600 committeemen tuned to civic channels, 
which keep alive the promise of better things to come. 

As the Chamber neared the end of its first five years, 
its leaders paused to take stock. In looking at current 
growth, industries and city facilities just finished, just 
announced, or now in process, we found that the invest- 
ment totals one billion dollars. The boom definitely is 
on in Louisville. kk 


(Beginning on page 4.) 
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(Beginning on page 6.) 

but here again careful credit investigations es us only 
the best of contracts. Of all those purchased, we have 
had only one real skip. I like to refer to this one as 
“the fish that got away.” It was a forgery, and our 
conversion carrier denied liability, but the dealer paid 
the account in full. Our car accounts are in good con- 
dition. Payments are up, and we have very few skips. 


Repossessions Made Through Adjustors 


Our dealer repossessions are a little high, but we are 
doing this in the early stages of delinquency, rather than 
nursing the accounts. Most of these are made through 
our adjustors. We file few replevin actions. Our FHA 
Title I volume is high and collections are good. Con- 
sidering the number of accounts in this group, we file 
few claims. When advisable, we request extensions of 
the claim period and refinance the loans in order to re- 
duce payments and place accounts on a current basis. 

The purpose of this article was not to tell you how to 
handle collection problems, because I feel that you should 
know better than I, but if the few points I have brought 
out from our operation will be of some assistance, the 
time consumed in preparing this will not have been 
wasted. wi 


Your Community Too Can Offer 
This Educational Opportunity 


Since February, 1953, Sterling S. Speake, Retail Credit 
Specialist, National Retail Credit Association, has con- 
ducted 88 Credit Schools in 30 states 
and five Canadian provinces with a 
total enrollment of over 7,000 stu- 
dents. 

We have received the most en- 
thusiastic reports at the National Of- 
fice from students, local retail credit 
association leaders, and credit bureau 
managers, concerning the excellence 
of Mr. Speake’s instruction. All 
agree that this is an educational op- 
portunity that should be seized by 
every community on the Continent. 

Each Credit School is set up on a four-night basis for 
two-and-one-half-hour sessions and covers all phases of 
retail credit and collection practices. The textbook, 
Retail Credit Fundamentals, 1955 edition, by Dr. Clyde 
William Phelps, is the basis for the 10-hour course and 
a copy is given to each student. The fee is $10.00 per 
student, including the textbook. A minimum of 50 
enrollees is required. 


Students are given sound and practical ideas about: 


Sterling 8. Speake 


. How use credit applications 
. How interview customers 
. How investigate credit applicants 
. How to evaluate the credit risk 
. How to have sound credit policies 
. How collect accounts 
. . How say “No” 
. » How to say “Yes” 
. How locate skips 
. How use credit letters 
. How define credit terms 
. How improve methods 
- How to handle special problems 


Decide Now to Promote a Speake School for 
Your Community—lItinerary for 1955-1956 
Now Being Prepared 


National Retail Credit Association 

375 Jackson Avenue 

St. Louis 5, Missouri 

We would like to have a Retail Credit School con- 
ducted in our city by Mr. Speake. We prefer the 


months of ie 
(ist ‘choice) 


" (2nd choice)’ (3rd choice) 
Name 
Address 


City ... 
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Serious Business 


TTENDANCE at the International Consumer Credit Conference is serious 

business. It costs the firm you represent time and money. 

Reference to the program appearing in this issue of The CREDIT WORLD 
will show that it is a working conference. 

Meetings will be held from 2:00 to 5:00 o’clock Sunday afternoon, June 19, 
for a discussion of district and local problems, particularly as they affect district 
and local meetings, programs, publicity, etc. 

The National Retail Credit Association Board of Directors meet on Monday 
morning at 9:30 and will be in session until noon. In the afternoon, from 2:00 to 


5:00 o'clock there will be a Credit Workshop, of interest to all members regard- 
less of line of business. 


Promptly at 9:00 o’clock on Tuesday morning the Conference will be called 
to order by President William J. Tate. The general session will adjourn at noon. 
There will be two excellent speakers on Tuesday morning, one with a splendid 
inspirational message, the other with a constructive, informative message on a 
subject of vital interest to Credit Managers and Credit Bureau Managers. 

On Wednesday and Thursday mornings, in addition to the speakers, there 
will be panel discussions of highly interesting subjects. 

Each afternoon, Tuesday through Thursday, from 2:00 to 5:00 o'clock, group 
meetings, representing the different lines of business, will discuss problems affect- 
ing each group. 

While there will be entertainment for wives and members of delegates’ fam- 
ilies, for others it will be limited to evenings with the banquet on Thursday night 
as a grand finale. 


Delegates are urged to come to Louisville determined to “make every minute 
count” by attending the Workshop, the morning sessions and group meetings. 
Participating in the discussions will develop worth-while ideas. 

Credit executives and bureau managers owe much of their success to a desire 
for self-improvement and a willingness to exchange ideas and experiences. 

Make it a point to meet men in your line of business and discuss mutual prob- 
lems with them. 

If it is your first conference, make every effort to get acquainted—introduce 
yourself, and capitalize on the discussions of others. When possible, join other 


members of your group for meals; this will enable you to pick up dividend-paying 
ideas. 


Spend available time before sessions and after group meetings visiting exhibits 
and in informal “get-togethers” with old and new friends. 


If you do your part, this Conference will prove a profitable one for you and 


your firm. 





Astin 


General Manager-Treasurer 
NATIONAL RETAIL Crepit ASSOCIATION 
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tickers and inserts, $3.00 a 1,000, assorted $3.50 a 1,000 in lots of 100. Order from N.R.C.A., 375 Jackson Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 











Effective bULU Collection Stickers 
That Produce Results 


... You don’t have to wait till you find the end of 
the rainbow, there is gold in these dignified Stick- 
ers. As an aid to collections, they will prove 
“golden” to you, reducing your accounts receiv- 
able and enabling you to maintain an enviable 
collection record. This series has proved out- 
standingly successful. Hundreds of thousands of 
these Stickers have been used by our members in 
recent years. Shown actual size, they are printed 
in gold ink on white gloss coated gummed paper. 


ONLY $33.00 4 THOUSAND 


Assorted $3.50 a Thousand, in lots of 100 
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